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SOME REFLECTIONS 
OF AN OLD. RADICAL ON THE 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORATE, 


IT has been said that the best form of Government is an Autocracy, 
providing you have the right Autocrat. I do not wish to dea! with 
this proposition except to say that such a Government must almost 
inevitably lack the one essential feature that could commend it to 
a freedom-loving people. It could hardly be Government by con- 
sent. In these days of expansive democracy, which will only reach 
its limits when it shall have embraced the whole of the adult popu- 
lation, we could never tamely submit to be ruled by one man 
however wise, intelligent and patriotic he might be, and however 
admirable his Government. 

But just as it is necessary, in absolute Government, to have a 
good ruler, if the ruling is to be good, so, in a democratic Govern- 
ment, the crying need is a perfect electorate, and, difficult as it 
must be to find the ideal Autocrat, it is still more impossible to en- 
sure that every single individual of millions of electors should 
record his vote with sound judgment based on the fullest informa- 
tion, and from pure and unselfish motives. But, though the ideal be 
the impossible, it were well to strive for it. Our aim should be 
high, and then, though we cannot scale the heavens, we may at 
least strike a higher plane than that on which we have hitherto 
been content to rest. 

It is worth while then to study the composition of the electo- 
rate with a view to find some means to make it more fitted for its 
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purpose. The one is as necessary a preliminary to the other as a 
knowledge of the component parts of a machine is essential to the 
engineer whose business it is to put it in order. What are the im- 
pediments to be overcome before we can secure at least some 
approximation to the ideal electorate? Tersely put they are 
ignorance, resulting generally in indifference or prejudice; self-in- 
terest and snobbishness: stupendous barriers it must be admited. 
Let us take ignorance first. Its cure can only be effected by 
education. Fortunately ignorance of public affairs rarely implies, 
in the individual, a lack of natural intelligence. The intellect is 
generally there, but it has been devoted to other purposes, and has 
not been stimulated to exert itself on the problems of Government 
or on the choice of representatives best fitted to solve those prob- 
lems. It follows that we must do everything in our power to 
arouse an interest in political questions, and must then supply all 
the necessary information to enable the awakened intelligence to 
arrive at just conclusions. Such work is being already done by 
many admirable agencies. Perhaps little more can be accom- 
plished unless it be by greater concentration and the avoidance 
of overlapping in these educational efforts. A useless duplication 
is a squandering of our resources. But it is in the heat of an elec- 
tion that we spend the largest sums of money and exhaust most of 
our strength on the task ; and that, I contend, is the very time when 
all such efforts should as far as possible be suspended, the suspen- 
sion being enforced by legal enactment. Political wisdom is not 
an ephemeral growth; nor is it responsive to such heterogeneous 
mass of corruption as is gathered together beneath the framework 
of a hotly-contested election. While no forcing-bed can stimulate 
its growth, it is essential, in its early development, that it should be 
sheltered from the hurricane just like any other tender sapling. 
When at length it has become a sturdy tree it can stand exposure, 
can spread its branches bravely to the breeze ; and even the tearing 
whirlwind can do no more than bring into operation its power of 
resistance, evoking evidence of developed strength. On the 
thoughtful elector who, by a gradual process, has formed honest 
and stable convictions, the lies and misrepresentations that at an 
election are shouted at street corners and pasted on every hoarding 
can have no effect. His decision has been made and such things 
cannot influence him, except by enabling him to see even more 
clearly than hitherto the inherent weakness of causes that can only 
be supported by such methods. But the ignorant elector is de- 
fenceless. Is it surprising if he fall before a massed array of 
ingenious distortion and plausible fallacy? Plain facts are twisted 
so as to appear incredible to him; statements worthy of the father 
of lies are clothed in a garb that has the semblance of gospel 
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authority ; justice, divested of his severe gravity, is made to look 
like a truculent highwayman, and, instead of holding the scales, he 
is depicted as demanding money from the honest wayfarer while 
he levels a pistol at his head. The proposal to tax the necessities 
of the poor is described as “ broadening the basis of taxation” or 
“taxing the foreigner”; while a tax on the superfluities of the rich 
is called “plunder” or “robbing the henroosts.” When a vested 
interest is asked to pay for its monoply, it shelters itself behind 
those whom, by a highly coloured prospectus, it has deluded into 
risking their fortunes, and sends its troops of bellmen about to pro- 
claim that we would “rob the widow and orphan.” 

Is it to be wondered at if ignorant electors frequently fall an 
easy prey to such unprincipled ingenuity ? 

In recent by-elections the perversion of the provisions of a 
beneficent measure like the Insurance Act for the rehabilitation of a 
discredited party shows to what an extent the lying spirit prevails 
among the forces of reaction. The result in South Manchester is a 
particularly striking example of the triumph of misrepresentation. 
Anyone who knows that division, as I do, realises, as regards the 
great majority of the electors there, that it is absolutely incapable 
of subscribing to the general policy of the Conservative Party It 
must be acquitted of any wish to deny to Ireland the right to man- 
age her own affairs or of any desire to perpetuate in Wales the es- 
tablishment of a Church from which three-fourths of her people 
dissent. It must equally be absolved from the charge of offering 
any resistance to the extension of the franchise or to the removal 
from our electoral system of anomalies that prevent the democracy 
from effectively expressing its needs. Most of all it must be ac- 
quitted of any predilection for the pernicious absurdities of Tariff 
“Reform.” Free Trade has made Manchester the centre of the 
greatest textile industry in the World, and the electors of South 
Manchester are fully alive to the benefits it has conferred upon 
them. None of these questions had any material bearing on the 
result of the election. The position, under the Act, of great num- 
bers of electors in the division is peculiarly liable to misconception ; 
and the Tories made an unscrupulous use of the fact, fostering it 
and exploiting it for their own ends by every misrepresentation of 
which mendacity is capable. This is the explanation of South Man- 
chester. The time will come when, the people having attained to 
greater electoral purity, to win an election by such methods will be 
known for what it is—a disgrace instead of a triumph. 

More might be done in our schools in the way of preparation, so 
that, when the rising generation shall have reached the age to re- 
ceive the rights and to perform the duties of citizenship, it shall be 
more efficiently equipped for the purpose than the present elector- 
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ate. History is now part of the curriculum even in our elementary 
schools, and some knowledge of it is an important—most people 
will say an essential—preliminary to a correct understanding of the 
political questions of the day, which may be described as “ history 
in the making.” But it is to be feared that history, as taught in our 
elementary schools, is of little use towards the attainment of that 
end. Dynastic changes, the dates of accession of the monarchs, the 
wars in which we have engaged and the dates of battles we have 
fought ; all these are very interesting to the historical student, but 
unless we learn to trace the effect of such events on the condition 
of the people, they are nothing more to us than the bald chronicles 
of a dead past. To the deductive mind the past still lives in its in- 
fluence on the present, and that is its chief value to the political stu- 
dent. It is important then that the young mind should be encour- 
aged and stimulated to make its own deductions, that it should be 
liberally provided with all the information necessary to build up 
correct theories and to form an opinion as to the best means of re- 
ducing them to practice. To this end the history taught should be 
rather the history of the people than that of their monarchs. It 
should deal more with the masses than with the careers of a few who 
by birth, ability, ambition, or the force of circumstances have been 
most prominent in their day. The changes in the economical con- 
dition of the people, industrial and commercial development, edu- 
cational progress, the advent of the Feudal System with the serf- 
dom of the masses it implied, and how the decay of that system (not 
yet complete) brought with it the gradual emergence of the people 
to comparative freedom: these and such phases of history are what 
should be indelibly engrafted on the mind of the young student. It 
is of course important that we should teach our young people how 
our over-seas empire has been gained, that it is due to the adventur- 
ous and enterprising spirit of the virile race to which we belong ; 
and it is still more important to instruct them how it has been re- 
tained by bestowing on the young communities the privileges of 
self-government. This might be done without assisting to propa- 
gate the Brummagen imperialism that has been so boastfully and 
blatantly advocated by a certain type of politicians in recent years. 
After all the best security for the permanence of the empire is that 
the heart of it should be sound and freed from any trace of disease 
that can impede its healthy pulsation. Of what use was the ex- 
tended empire of Rome when Rome herself had become corrupt and 
effete and the Huns and Goths were battering at her gates? 

How much further the instruction of the young could be carried 
in our schools without overstepping the forbidden lines of party de- 
marcation is doubtful. But as children grow older and pass into the 
secondary schools it is desirable they should understand something 
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of existing conditions ; something, for instance, of the principles of 
Free Trade on which our great commerce has been built ; some- 
thing of the aggregation of great tracts of land in few hands by 
primogeniture and entail, something of the inequalities that make 
it possible for grinding poverty to exist side by side with wealth and 
luxury. Even they who attack Free Trade and defend the present 
land system surely could not object to the teaching of the elemen- 
tary facts and principles on whieh they rest, and might safely leave 
it to the growing intelligence to connect the inequalities that have 
been referred to with the one or the other, or perhaps to find in them 
a reason why the State should assume control of all the sources of 
wealth. 

It may be contended that comparatively few of our children 
enter the secondary schools, that most of them go from the elemen- 
tary schools to some employment, compelled by the necessities of 
their parents, at an early age, to assist in their own maintenance. 
But, doubtless, for the benefit of such, the compulsory system will, 
before long, be extended to continuation classes. It will have to 
be a two-fold compulsion, the children being compelled for some 
years to attend and the employers to afford facilities for such 
attendance without depriving them of the time for necessary 
recreation. 

It may be said that such a course of preparation for the 
intelligent performance of civic duties would take up too much of 
the time in our schools, that the first consideration must be the 
equipment of our children for the trades or professions on which 
they are to enter, and by means of which they are to earn a liveli- 
hood. But I do not so much insist on the introduction of new 
subjects as on the re-adaptation of instruction already given to a 
definite purpose. That the possession of such knowledge and a 
profound interest in such subjects are very far from being incom- 
patible with the greatest efficiency in the individual career is al- 
ready plainly demonstrated. Do we not find our most intelligent, 
public-spirited men among the best workmen, the most capable 
and enterprising manufacturers, employers of labour, and mer- 
chants, and in the highest intellectual development of the learned 
professions ? 

We should think very meanly of a monarch who allowed his 
heir to grow up without being carefully indoctrinated in the prin- 
ciples of government, and it is equally incumbent on a democracy 
to see that the young are as well prepared for the civic duties that 
must devolve upon them. 

But this question of the preparation of the young is some- 
thing of a digression, for which there is no excuse, but its great 
importance. It demands separate and painstaking treatment by 
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those whose educational experience has qualified them to speak 
with authority. My present purpose is to deal with the present 
rather than the future electorate. 

Ignorance of public questions is generally more or less mixed 
up with the other disqualifications for giving an intelligent vote to 
which I have alluded, standing to them in the relation of either 
cause or effect. It can produce or proceed from indifference. It 
is deplorable that, in a democratic country, there should be found 
people who do not recognise the dignity of citizenship, who do not 
appreciate the rights it confers on them, and who lack the intelli- 
gence, or otherwise fail to employ it, to equip themselves for the 
adequate performance of their duty to their country. Ignorance 
may be either positive or comparative; it may be an incurable 
malady or a disease that can be overcome by judicious treatment ; 
but, in any case, it morally disqualifies a man for the franchise. 
The limited mental capacity of some men is incapable of any exer- 
tion beyond the narrow plain of everyday individual existence ; its 
feeble force is all expended there, and they have no interest in 
anything beyond it. They are virtually prisoners without the de- 
sire for freedom. Outside their circumscribed limits there is no- 
thing but a ¢erra incognita which engages neither their sympathies 
nor even their curiosity. In the case of others what may be 
termed the surplus intelligence is allowed to evaporate in the cease- 
less pursuit of pleasure and amusement. 

In the abstract, there is nothing immoral in athletic exhibi- 
tions, in a game of football or cricket between rival teams, nor 
even in the entertainments that are given twice nightly in the 
music halls of our populous centres. It may be possible that close 
and unremitting concentration on the serious problems of life, with- 
out some occasional diversion, would, in many cases, if indefinitely 
prolanged, result in mental atrophy, just as one of our limbs, if 
held persistently in one position for a long period, would stiffen 
and lose its power of action. But my point of objection is that 
what is right and even beneficial as an occasional relief becomes 
a serious evil if immoderately indulged in. It then dissipates, in the 
individual, the mental powers in frivolous pursuits; and, in the 
*many-thousandfold application of it, is a menace to good govern- 
ment in a democratic country. It is a drug that is often, like 
opium, a valuable remedial agent, if taken in minute quantities ; 
but, taken too frequently and in increasing quantities, it demoralises 
the mind, and renders it incapable of serious attention to the 
important issues of life. When we hear of a football match at- 
tracting such an immense assemblage that the spectators would be 
numerous enough to populate a large town; when we see thou- 
sands of people crowding into the great palaces of variety; when, 
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in train or tramcar, or wherever a few men are brought together, 
we frequently hear of nothing but the prowess of rival football 
teams, and the merits of individual players, discussed with such 
knowledge, detail, and animation as would be admirable if be- 
stowed upon matters of greater importance; when these things 
are obtruded upon us, it is impossible to contemplate them with- 
out a great measure of uneasiness. Nero fiddling while Rome 
burned! Here are thousands of Neros wantonly wasting their 
time, dissipating energy and intellect in ceaseless frivolity, and 
ready to make a holocaust of their liberties to the endless pursuit 
of profitless amusement. : 

During the decline of ancient Rome, the gladiatorial displays 
that attracted vast multitudes to the amphitheatre doubtless 
diverted the attention of the people from the corruption of the 
State, from the growing abuses under which they suffered, and 
from the fact that the glory of the empire was departing, and would 
soon be a thing of the past. But the people of Rome had no 
such powers as are possessed by the people of this country to-day. 
Long habituated to the despotism of a Czsar, they had not de- 
veloped the capacity for self-government, and the diversions of the 
amphitheatre only helped to check disturbances that would have 
accelerated rather than averted the impending disaster. If our 
glory should depart from us, we have no personal Cesar upon 
whom the responsibility can be fixed. Ours is the many-headed 
Czsar of the democracy. We are the ultimate arbiters of our own 
fate, and if we devote ourselves entirely to amusement and dissipa- 
tion, neglecting to equip ourselves for the responsibilities of 
government, the time may not be far distant when the British Em- 
pire, like that of Rome, shall be a thing of the past, and the blame 
for her extinction will be attributed by the historian of the future 
to no despotic ruler, but to the people themselves. 

When life, or what remains of it, after providing the essentials 
of existence, is, in the case of many people, perverted into an un- 
intermittent and interminable craving for football exhibitions, 
music-hall frivolities, and the like, it is to be feared that, when an 
election is in progress, such people, having neither knowledge of, 
nor interest in, political questions, must frequently become the de- 
luded and quiescent tools of selfish interests. Nor is the danger 
always one of mere passivity. The people who are engrossed in 
such pursuits are, of all others, the most peculiarly liable to be 
stricken with the war-fever when our relations with a foreign power 
are strained. Their very amusements become active agents in pro- 
pagating the disease. The miniature battle on the football field 
rouses their pugnacious instincts, and is typical to them of the 
great international war that seems to be impending. The triumph 
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of one team over another prefigures the victory for our arms that 
they exultantly foresee. Then they go to the music-hall and hear 
some “patriotic” ribaldry that holds up the prospective foe to 
scorn and derision, and belauds the might and majesty of Great 
Britain ; they listen to it elated, and swell the unstinted and voci- 
ferous applause it evokes. With all their bellicose proclivities thus 
brought into play, and stimulated to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, they go out into the streets to bellow “ Rule Britannia,” and 
wave Union Jacks, spreading the infection wherever they go. This 
is no fancy picture. It is shown in the pages of history: we saw 
it in the unseemly exhibitions that ushered in and followed the 
whole course of the long and calamitous war in South Africa; 
exhibitions which sensible people still look back upon with shame. 
The Brummagem Imperialism that instigated the war derived its 
main support from this source, and it still bids for a continuance 
of it, not without some success, by frequently describing its later 
policy of Tariff “ Reform” as a means of “hitting the foreigner ” ; 
thus calling into play the same combative instincts. 


In animadverting on the ceaseless pursuit of amusement, it 
must be understood that I do not wish to depreciate the value of 
manly exercises. The healthful development of the physical frame 
is as necessary and commendable now as it was in the days of 
ancient Greece, and no less worthy of recognition than when the 
victor in the Olympic Games was awarded a garland of wild olives. 
The need of such exercises is, indeed, rendered vastly more essen- 
tial to-day by the fact that a large proportion of the people in 
earning a livelihood are immured for many hours of the day in 
factory, workshop, or office. The confinement is inimical to health, 
and all the more so if nothing be done to counteract its ill-effects. 
The best antidote is the devotion of an adequate portion of leisure 
to vigorous outdoor exercises. These are indispensable to the 
development of that most perfect combination in the human entity, 
mens sana in corpore sano. But individual physical development is 
not promoted by forming one of a crowd of excited, clamorous 
spectators, and craning the neck to get a distant view of hirelings 
paid to kick a large ball from one pair of posts to another. The 
very men who wax enthusiastic over the abnormal use of other 
people’s limbs are often most averse to even the normal use of 
their own. If they have but three hundred yards to go they will 
not use their legs to traverse it if a tram-car or an omnibus be 
available to carry them. 


If it be objected that I am unduly severe on particular forms 
of amusement, my purpose is misapprehended. A temperate man 
may condemn drunkenness without advocating total abstinence ; 
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and, in the same way, one may deplore that immoderate gratifica- 
tion of a craving for amusement which dissipates the mind, and 
excludes all interest in matters of vital importance, without as- 
suming the austerity of our puritan forefathers and denouncing all 
amusement. It is true that there are other forms of dissipation 
than those to which I have directed attention, more demoralising, 
more degrading, and more destructive, in the individual, of all soli- 
citude for the welfare of the country. It would be impossible, 
within limited space, to dwell upon all the influences that, in a 
democratic state, operate against good government. I have chosen 
for my strictures those that are most alarmingly prevalent amongst 
the masses of the people. 

In addition to the indifference that is either the cause or result 
of ignorance, there is another kind that is less common, but which 
is nevertheless sufficiently frequent and pronounced, to merit some 
attention. I refer to a sort of constitutional incapacity of convic- 
tion. Intelligence is not wanting,—sometimes it is even of a high 
order,—and there is considerable power of analysis, which, unfor- 
tunately, does not eventuate in the discrimination between vital 
principles and unessential details. I presume that what is lacking 
in such a case is a proper sense of proportion. The intelligence 
works its way through a mental labyrinth from which it can find no 
outlet; or, to employ another figure, the process of deglutition 
proceeds quite satisfactorily up to a certain point, at which its 
natural course is arrested, and the information received, instead of 
being properly digested, and building up settled opinions, produces 
nothing but an invertebrate, in which the backbone of healthy, 
honest conviction is entirely lacking. The man in whom these 
conditions are found is frequently possessed of great dialectical 
skill. He will split hairs with an ingenious nicety that is almost 
magical, and he will employ a copious vocabulary with such cun- 
ning artifice of distortion that plain truths may be so twisted out 
of their natural shape as to leave his audience in doubt if black can 
really be black when he has argued it to be white. He is an 
admirable member of a debating society, and will support either 
side with equal facility. He will take two conflicting propositions, 
and, in turn, with arguments of great cogency, will maintain each 
to be true. If he have no political ties, he will probably hold him- 
self philosophically aloof when there is any voting to be done; for 
voting is an action that is, or ought to be, the ultimate expression 
of convictions, and he has none. But descent, long association, and 
class interests may have shaped his course for him, and, paradoxic- 
ally enough, you may, in that case, even find him at the head of a 
great party, and a real danger to the country if his peculiar talents 
be employed in a bad cause. 
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Of all ignorance, that is the most hopelessly irremovable that 
is wedded to prejudice. Prejudice is sometimes mistaken for con- 
viction, and it bears just as much resemblance to it as may be 
found between two members of a family, of whom one is so sym- 
metrically formed as to be a model of grace and comeliness, while 
the other is just as ill-favoured, and yet, through the type of ugli- 
ness and the type of beauty, there runs an indefinable something 
that we term a family likeness. Prejudice is a sort of antithesis 
of the kind of indifference with which I last dealt. There you 
have intelligence and information, but no backbone of conviction: 
here the intellect is lacking or dormant, little or no information 
has been gathered, and, though there is really no backbone, there 
is an inflexible, unyielding simulacrum of one. Prejudice is like an 
unrighteous judge, who insists upon delivering judgment without 
hearing the evidence, or, perhaps, after hearing an ex parte state- 
ment of only one side of the case. Conviction, on the other hand, 
is like a good judge who patiently waits until all the evidence on 
both sides has been laid before him, when he sifts it with diligence 
and impartiality, rejecting that which is immaterial to the issue, 
and that which has been insufficiently corroborated, and, at last, 
delivers a well-considered judgment, after he has duly weighed all 
the vital points that have been proved by irrefragable testimony. 
Any judge in our Courts of Law who adopted the methods of 
prejudice would soon be relieved of his functions, but prejudice 
still goes on—and, I presume, must continue to exercise the privi- 
lege—delivering his judgments in the electoral ballot-box, and 
these have all the weight and authority that can be attached to 
the most enlightened decisions. 

It would be impossible to paint prejudice in all its infinite 
variety. An infinitude of canvas would be required for the pur- 
pose, and to do it in words would fill a volume. In its extreme 
rigidity of uncompromising decision it might seem to indicate in- 
dependence of character. We like a man who knows his own 
mind, especially if it be worthy of the knowledge. Such is the 
mind of conviction. It has been nourished on an intellectual diet ; 
the fructifying light of intelligence has shone upon it; its limbs, 
the mental faculties, have acquired the graceful development that 
results from healthful exercise ; and the purifying air of reason has 
been freely admitted, dispersing every poisonous constituent from 
the mental atmosphere. But the mind of prejudice is shrunken, 
ill nourished, and undeveloped, while it is “made up” in no other 
sense than that every crevice has been closed so as to effectually 
exclude the light and air. As to independence of character, it is a 
quality that belongs to honest conviction, and prejudice can lay no 
claim to it. What is it? It is the capacity of the individual to 
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form an independent opinion without being unduly influenced by 
the opinions of other people. The man who possesses it does not 
concern himself for a moment as to what might have been the 
opinion of his father, or his grandfather on the subject; the views 
of relatives and friends do not affect him; nor is his judgment any 
the less decisive because it is not concurred in by the most pro- 
minent men in his neighbourhood, even though they enjoy the 
social status of the squire or the parson. But it is quite otherwise 
with the man of prejudice. Canvas him at an election time in 
some of our rural districts, and you will recognise the difference. 
He is generally a Tory. You may talk to him by the hour in the 
hope of gaining his vote for the other side, using the most con- 
vincing arguments to show that the success of the progressive 
candidate will not only be for the good of the country, but for his 
own particular good. He may appear to listen, and may even treat 
you with some deference. He raises no objection to your state- 
ments, for, knowing nothing of the questions at issue, he has none 
to raise; and so you fondly imagine you have made a favourable 
impression. But his neighbours, who know him better, will be 
able to tell you that you have wasted your persuasive efforts ; and, 
if you ask them why they judge him to be such an uncompromising 
Tory, they will tell you that his father was a Tory before him, and 
nothing would induce him to vote for the nominee of any other 
party. If you want confirmation of his immovable Toryism, visit 
the village on the day of election, and you will find him osten- 
tatiously displaying the Conservative colours. Having been one 
of the first to vote himself, you will see him busily employed in 
getting others to record their vote on the same side, and when the 
Tory candidate reaches the village in his round of the division, his 
will be amongst the loudest plaudits that greet him, while the 
appearance of the Progressive candidate will evoke from him a 
corresponding outburst of hisses and groans. And all this because 
his father was a Tory, and he must, therefore, be one, too. This 
man is a common type of prejudice, and of the lack of independ- 
ence of character. 

Another type is the man who votes for the Conservative candi- 
date, because the squire invariably supports him. “Squire knows 
what’s what, and a man that’s good enough for squire’s good 
enough for me.” It never occurs to him that the squire’s vote is 
given entirely for the support of self—or class—interests, which are 
diametrically opposed to the interests of the people. The squire, 
in fact, gives neither our friend nor anybody else the slightest in- 
dication as to the real purpose of his vote. He hardly admits it to 
himself. He talks about “those shocking Radicals” ruining the 
country ; he speaks largely and grandiloquently of “ Empire,” and 
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says the Radicals are Little Englanders who will soon lose it for 
us; he talks of all the foreign stuff that comes into the country 
which ought to be grown or made here so that everybody would be 
fully employed, well-off and happy, and says that the Tories will 
soon set all that right when they get the chance. But whatever 
the squire’s opinions may be, our prejudiced friend is prepared to 
follow him as a voter. His prejudice is not in favour of any set of 
opinions ; it is a prejudiced belief in the political wisdom of the 
man who graciously allows him to live on the land, or perhaps of 
misplaced gratitude for being permitted to laboriously till the soil 
for a scanty subsistence. It is the old spirit of serfdom not even 
yet extinct. No one would look for any independence of character 
here. 

The prejudice in favour of the squire’s political opinions is 
mainly confined to the rural districts. It is a negligible quantity 
in an industrial population. But the prejudice in favour of the 
parson’s political views is more widespread. It extends to the large 
towns, and permeates our great industrial centres, where the parson 
often does not scruple to use the pulpit and the parish magazine 
for political purposes. This prejudice ignores the fact that the 
fundamental doctrines of Nonconformists are largely the same as 
those of the Church of England. It insists that our schools must 
be nursmg homes for the Church. If we seek to teach in them 
only those great doctrines on which we are most of us agreed, to 
the exclusion of the peculiar creeds of the Church, prejudice calls 
it irreligious. This is prejudice founded on religious bigotry and 
intolerance, and the aim of which is to maintain the privileges and 
ascendancy of one branch of the Christian Church. It is a preju- 
dice which will not realise that Christianity is infinitely wider than 
the Church of England, and that there are vast numbers of devout 
Christians outside her pale who have an equal right with her mem- 
bers to look to the Divine Master as the author and finisher of their 
faith. 

The public house, itself a monopoly protected by the State, 
is naturally a prolific source of prejudice in favour of the party of 
privilege. It is not unnatural that the drink monopoly should be 
closely allied with land monopoly and Church ascendancy. It ac- 
cordingly happens that almost every public house is a permanent 
institution for the conservation of every privileged interest that is 
inimical to the welfare of the people. It is said, too, that the in- 
fluence of the public house is not only used to support existing 
monopolies, but that it is also a very fruitful ground for the opera- 
tions of the Tariff Reform League in propagating the fiscal fallacies 
on which they base their demand for the creation of many new 
monopolies. It is even said that the League have recognised the 
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opportunity the public house affords for the spread of their per- 
nicious economical absurdities by deputing some of their paid 
emissaries to visit bar-parlours and tap-rooms, so as to foster the 
growth of their heresies. I cannot say whether the Tariff Reform 
League have really sunk so low in pursuit of their nefarious objects, 
but I think it will generally be found that a very large proportion 
of the habitual frequenters of public houses has imbibed along with 
the spirits and beer a prejudice in favour of such silly proposals as 
that for taxing the foreigner, and another for preserving the home 
market for the home-worker by a system of tariffs, which would 
destroy or diminish that great over-seas trade on which so many 
of our workers depend for their subsistence. 

I now propose to consider the selfish interests, and how it is 
they continue to maintain their position in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing voting power of the toiling millions. It seems strange that in 
a democratic country moral wrongs, which confer wealth and pres- 
tige on the few at the expense of the many, should be allowed to 
flourish. The most glaring example of a selfish interest is the land 
monopoly. It arrogates to itself the right to tax every industry to 
the utmost extent that falls short of “killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs.” Thus enterprise, inventive genius, and the toil 
of labouring multitudes have each and all been compelled to pour 
their tribute into the swollen coffers of this all-devouring monopoly. 
Thus, in the great centres of population, where its exactions are 
the heaviest, we find, as a result, the most grinding poverty huddled 
together in the most miserable slums. And when this monopoly is 
required to abate something of its immoral claims for the benefit 
of the community it has robbed for generations, when it is asked, 
in future, to forego a modest fifth of its extortions, the monopolists 
rise up in arms. The sound and fury that proceeded from the 
landed interest on the introduction of Mr. Lloyd George’s great 
Budget is still fresh in our minds. The sacred right of landowners 
to rob their fellow-countrymen of the fruits of their industry must 
not be interfered with, and least of all must the prodigious extent 
of the accumulated exactions of the past be laid bare by valuation. 
They threatened reprisals. They would discharge their lacqueys— 
the poor fellows might certainly be much better employed—they 
would stop their charitable subscriptions—a few pounds given here 
and there to tinker with some of the evils created by the very 
system which has enriched them with millions they never earned. 

It is undeniable that landowners, as a class, exercise their elec- 
toral rights for the preservation of their selfish interests, and not 
for the good of their country. It is true that they mask their ob- 
ject and deceive many well-meaning but unintelligent voters by 
extravagant professions of patriotism. It is possible that in some 
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cases they even delude themselves with the comfortable belief that 
the maintenance of their favoured position is essential to the 
national welfare. Their electoral strength does not lie in their 
own numbers, even though it be increased by a plurality of votes. 
It consists in the great opportunities for intimidation and corrup- 
tion that wealth and influence enable them to exercise with im- 
punity. It consists in the servile admiration of rank and riches 
that still pervades the masses. It consists in the snobbish- 
ness, so prevalent in the middle classes, that impels many 
people to ape the privileged few, and to support the political 
party to which the landed aristocracy and the plutocracy mainly 
belong. The land interest has thus an immensely greater electoral 
power than the comparatively small number of votes it possesses 
would give to it. Perhaps, too, it derives its greatest strength from 
the inbred Conservatism of a large part of the British democracy. 
It is this that explains much of that ready acquiescence in con- 
ditions that are unjust to the people and inimical to the general 
welfare, for it is often due to no other reason than that those con- 
ditions have the sanction of ages. But education and enlighten- 
ment are rapidly modifying this tendency, and the people are be- 
coming more and more alive to the truth that an ethical foundation 
is of infinitely more importance than long usage, and nothing less 
than that will justify the continued existence of any privileged 
interest. 

Capital is another interest that enjoys social and political in- 
fluence. Its possession does not confer a monopoly in the strict 
sense in which one is bestowed by the ownership of land. Land 
is a fixed and unalterable quantity, but Capital is mobile. It can 
often be transferred with facility from one purpose to another in 
search of remunerative employment. It is capable of rapid in- 
crease and wide distribution. It is the function of Capital to 
supply the tools for labour, and to provide a fund out of which the 
wages of labour are temporarily paid, until its operations are com- 
pleted, and the value of its productions is realised in the world’s 
market. It must be noted that the payment of wages by Capital 
is, therefore, in the nature of a loan, and for that accommodation, 
as well as for the provision of tools, it generally exacts a greater 
return than the value of those services warrants. This evil has 
been exemplified in recent experience. While the wealth of the 
country has been increasing by leaps and bounds, the wages of 
labour have remained stationary, or, taken in conjunction with the 
higher cost of living, they have even diminished. It is this econo- 
mic evil that has led to the present labour unrest, and it is deplor- 
able that nothing better than the barbarous method of strikes can 
be found for the redress of such inequalities. It is not surprising, 
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under these circumstances, that there should be a growing demand 
for the State to take upon itself the functions of Capital, and that 
the payment it would receive for exercising them should be de- 
voted to the relief of the increasing burden of taxation, But while 
Capital retains its present position, it is natural that the rich— 
though with many honourable exceptions—should employ their 
electoral rights and influence to support the party of privilege, 
and in opposition to the claims that are put forward on behalf of 
the labouring masses. There is another factor in the situation that 
explains the political alliance of Capital with the land monopoly. 
The landed interest is occasionally recruited and strengthened from 
the ranks of Capitalists. 

Another selfish interest is the Drink Traffic, to which I have 
already referred in its relation to prejudice. Politically, socially, 
and morally, its influence is most pernicious. At every street 
corner in our most crowded neighbourhoods its flaunting allure- 
ments obtrude themselves on the eyes of its intended victims. The 
Divine prayer, “lead us not into temptation,” in our use of it, 
seems like a mockery of devotion, while we allow this state of 
things to exist. The electoral power of the Drink Trade is enor- 
mous, for, as I have already indicated, almost every bar-parlour and 
tap-room is a permanent committee room for the party of privilege. 
That party has earned the eternal gratitude of “the trade,” by 
converting an annual licence into a practical freehold, and “the 
trade” acknowledges and reciprocates the obligation by using 
some of its illgotten wealth to debauch the electorate in favour of 
the party of privilege. A progressive Government puts an addi- 
tional tax of an eighth of a penny on a glass of beer or spirits. 
The trade immediately converts that eighth into a halfpenny, thus 
putting an extra three-eighths into its own pocket. Its customers 
are taught to believe that the whole halfpenny goes in tax, and 
that it is the design of the Government “to rob a poor man of his 
beer.” It is a practical argument that appeals very strongly to the 
bibulous elector. On the first opportunity he votes against the 
progressive Government, and in favour of the party that stands for 
cheap beer and spirits, though that doubtful blessing is to be con- 
ferred upon him at the expense, possibly, of a tax on his food and 
clothing, as well as on the bread and necessaries of his wife and 
children. Truly the Drink Trade is a powerful factor in Parlia- 
mentary elections. Its influence is the greater for having been 
both concentrated and diffused. The diffusion has been accom- 
plished by the conversion of the great breweries into limited com- 
panies, so that large numbers of shareholders in every part of the 
country are now interested in maintaining this selfish monopoly. 
The concentration has been effected by the tied-house system, 
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which places the retail traffic under the immediate control of the 
brewers. 

To conclude this analysis I am sorry to place the Established 
Church in this category of selfish interests, for I am attached to 
the Church. But it is an unfortunate circumstance that those who 
administer her offices, from the highest to the lowest, in most cases 
belong to that party which stands for the maintenance of every 
selfish interest. Thus, a Churchman of advanced political views— 
such as the writer claims to be—is sometimes made to feel like an 
outcast in his own parish church, and such a man is often con- 
strained to seek refuge from an uncomfortable position in one of 
the Nonconformist bodies, or by ceasing to attend any place of 
worship whatever. This is one of the great weaknesses of the 
Church of England, and will do more to bring about her disestab- 
lishment (which, after all, would perhaps be the best thing for her 
spiritual welfare), than all the efforts of the Liberation Society. In 
the meantime the action of the Bishops and Clergy with regard to 
education, and the resistance they are offering to the disestablish- 
ment in Wales of what is the Church of only a small minority of 
the people stamp them as belonging to the selfish interests. To 
those who love the Church, and who desire to see her influence 
employed for the spread of righteousness, it is a matter of deep 
regret that so many of her ministers should support a party that 
upholds a cruel and dishonest land-system, and a demoralising 
drink-monopoly. 

It is hoped that this attempted survey of the Parliamentary 
electorate may not, in itself, be entirely without interest. But it is 
the purpose of the writer to extract from it some reasons for in- 
stituting a reform in our methods of conducting elections. It is 
desirable that the present Government should undertake such a 
reform. It will be found not less necessary to the well-being of the 
country than the extension of the franchise, the abolition of plural 
voting, or a redistribution of seats. Let it be conceded that some 
of the undesirable elements referred to must be inherent in any 
electorate that could be devised, while others can only be gradually 
and partially eradicated by the slow process of educational develop- 
ment. Even then, the fact remains that, by removing, as far as 
possible, the opportunities that selfish interests now possess for 
applying undue pressure where there is little power of resistance, 
tl.e ignorant and indifferent might be left at liberty to eliminate 
themselves by refraining from the use of a privilege to which they 
attach no value, and that they are incompetent to exercise. With 
that object in view I propose, in a subsequent number, to make 
“certain proposals for a reform in our methods of conducting 
Parliamentary elections.” 


W. H. WISEMAN. 














1912. 


PROFIT-SHARING 
BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


A RECENT debate in the House of Commons has once more drawn 
attention to profit-sharing as a remedy, and several interesting 
speeches showed that the subject is not unworthy of further serious 
consideration. To the further consideration of the principle of 
profit-sharing let us, therefore, return. 

The first objection made to the scheme is that it is impossible 
to fix a ratio in the division of net profits between capital and 
labour. To this it may be replied that no difficulty has apparently 
been encountered in assigning a// the net profits of industrial 
undertakings to capital, and as the rule is well-nigh universal, it 
must presumably rest upon some law or judgment of political 
economy that satisfies mankind on the score of equity. That a 
difficulty does arise—in case we dispute this equity the actual prac- 
tice—in determining the ratio of the division is undoubted, but that 
such a division is impracticable is contradicted by the fact that it 
has actually been accomplished in many cases to the mutual satis- 
faction of employers and employed; in the case of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, for instance, and in the case men- 
tioned by Mr. Theodore Taylor in the House of Commons, in which 
half the profits go to the workmen and half to the employer, a 
woollens manufacturer; and many other instances could be 
adduced. 

— It is, of course, equally a fact that many businesses conducted 
on the profit-sharing principle have proved failures. But this is no 
argument against the schéme, for it would not be easy to prove 
that a concern which succeeded so far as to yield profits came to 
grief, because a share of these profits went to the workpeople. The 
division of the profits is the result or effect of the earning of these 
profits, and a result does not produce a cause unless we insist on 
putting the cart before the horse! It may, of course, be pointed 
out that though this be true in a particular instance, speaking gener- 
ally, results do in their turn become factors in determining subse- 
quent results or effects, and as such are in reality causes. And it 
may be argued that the knowledge that profits were to be shared 
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between capitalists and workmen, instead of going entirely to the 
former, would so far prejudice the fortunes of the company in that 
it would indispose capitalists to embark in it the amount of money 
necessary for ensuring success. Profit-sharing would necessarily 
diminish the reward of capitalists, but it is not found, in practice, 
that the smallness of the profit (as in the case of our railways, for 
instance), has so deterrent an effect as to check the supply of what- 
ever capital may be needed for similar undertakings. The safety 
of the money and reasonable prospect of increment, on the other 
hand, are factors of no small weight in determining investments, 
and there can be little doubt that the prospect of success of indus- 
trial enterprises in general would be greatly augmented, first by the 
enhanced zeal and energy of the workmen, who stand to gain in 
proportion to the product of their individual exertions; and, 
secondly, by the feeling of confidence in the concern due to the 
fact that interruptions in the work by strikes of the workpeople 
are little to be feared. Established on this new basis undertakings 
would certainly not be starved for want of capital. 

On the other hand, experience teaches us that industrial con- 
cerns go bankrupt every day for reasons obvious or otherwise, but 
which can in no way be deduced from the proclaimed intention of 
dividing the hoped-for profits. | The principle has not yet been 
generally accepted or tried on a large scale. That hundreds of 
aviators wreck their machines and lose their lives in their attempts 
to fly is no proof that flying will not one day be pursued in security. 

A business man writes tome: “I am trying to get the share- 
holders and co-directors in a manufacturing company, of which I 
am the Chairman, to agree that after allowing interest on money, 
the workmen should have 10 per cent. of the profits remaining. 
It ought to be 20 per cent. But we must go slowly. Once the 
principle is adopted throughout these isles, strikes will be a thing 
of the past.” 

There is no reason to suppose that a large proportion of our 
city men would not welcome with equal warmth a scheme which so 
obviously makes for “the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber.” It is true that it would involve personal loss to individuals. 
But the greed for gain is not so excessive or so universal as it is 
apparently believed to be by some of our leading politicians and 
agitators, and generosity is still a factor in human conduct that can 
readily be counted upon so soon as it is manifest that such gene- 
rosity is equitable and expedient in view of general social welfare. 
It may, perhaps, be objected that moral considerations have no 
place in questions of this kind, that they merely lead to the mixing 
up of incongruous matters, confusing and obscuring thought. But, 
surely, it is unnecessary at this time of day to re-affim that human 
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nature is a mixture of apparently incongruous elements, and that 
all knowledge should be treated in respect to life “as if it were so 
much added experience of men, of actions, of opinions, and of 
events,” and that we “should beware of that other kind of know- 
ledge which engrosses a man instead of being engrossed by him, 
and by severing the links between itself and other human 
activities gradually becomes drained of all vital significance. There 
is, argued the Greeks, no such thing as a single department” 
(“ Water-tight compartment,” we should say), “for each subject 
owes its real significance—that which we seek to £xow in it—to its 
relation with many other subjects.” And it is because political 
economy, and especially the theories of so-called Socialists, sin in 
this respect—by leaving out of account the many interacting 
threads in the human web, whilst intent only on the one thread in 
which they are interested—as if it were an abstract science, such as 
pure mathematics or metaphysics, neither of which, it may be ob- 
served, are of the slightest use to mankind until their bearings 
upon human nature and human conduct have been established ; it 
is obviously for this reason that so many economic theories have so 
far failed to carry full weight with the leading thinkers of the 
world. 

Another objection made to the scheme of profit-sharing is that 
/ it is but “thinly-veiled Socialism.” That depends on the definition 
' of “ Socialism,” which is not easily obtained even from the Socialists 
themselves. But if the idea at the root of Socialism is that social 
benefit would result from the vesting of all property in the State, 
' or, at all events, of all landed property (and perhaps mines, rail- 
ways, etc.), then the sharing of monied property among individuals 
is not Socialism, “thinly-veiled” or otherwise. If, however, by 
Socialism, we understand consideration of the social welfare of the 
nation, then we to-day are all Socialists whatever we may call our- 
selves. 

Nor can it be imagined that the so-called Socialist, whose 
intention and aim undoubtedly is the furthering of human happi- 
ness, would object—failing the revolution which he anticipates will 
regenerate mankind—would object, in existing circumstances, to 
agree readily to hand over a portion of his share in the profit which 
he draws from the enterprises in which he is concerned to his needy 
fellow-workers. We know that many so-called Socialists are earnest 
Christians, and did we know all things, we should find that in prac- 
tice they carry out their principles to the extent of handing over 
one of their coats to the man who has none. But though done sué 
rosa, and in many cases unacknowledged as due to Christian in- 
fluence, no one can doubt the lofty morality of men whose main 
hope in the future of humanity is based on the conviction that the 
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human being is being gradually evolved from the bestial condition 
into the estate of a “superman,” the evidence of which is apparent 
in the existence of himself, the link, already endowed with angelic 
potentialities ! 

But whether their transcending excellence be derived from 
Christianity or not, we should not assume that sincerity was want- 
ing in them because they fail in practice to reconcile the seemingly 
opposed precepts: “Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth,” and “ Let thy light so shine before men that they may 
see thy good works, etc.” The best of human kind no less than 
the best of Scriptures are full of such contradictions. Possibly, too, 
there is wisdom in the hiding of the Socialistic light under a bushel. 
It might conceivably kindle a conflagration with who knows what 
result ? 

If, then, it may be assumed that capitalists and employers are 
not unready to help their brothers in distress or dissatisfaction, 
why do they not double or largely increase their wages, which, after 
all, is all that is asked of them? The answer is that to double or 
largely increase the wages would, in the generality of cases, either 
so heavily augment the cost of production as to render the sale at 
existing prices of the finished article unremunerative (7.¢., yield no 
profit at all), a result fatal to capitalist and workman alike, or else 
that it would reduce the margin of profit to such an extent as to 
make a rise in the price of the commodity inevitable, if the under- 
taking is to be kept going; but in that case the door would be 
opened to the supply and underselling of the same commodity by 
firms established in lands less severely handicapped in their means 
of production. That is to say it would lead to the worst of evils 
from a national point of view, viz., the importation of cheap foreign 
goods—to the detriment of native industry. And as native industry 
is the bed-rock upon which British wealth and welfare is reared— 
it would culminate in the downfall of the nation. Any very sub- 
stantial or general raising of wages is, therefore, out of question. 
There remains the solution of compensating the workman for the 
general rise in the cost of living in some other way. There is no 
doubt the capitalist class suffers less from this rise in the cost of 
the necessaries of life than the working class; there is no doubt, 
either, that the money-holders as a body are not wanting in 
humanity, and they are, almost without exception, sufficiently edu- 
cated and intelligent to see that the success of any enterprise, and 
consequently the accumulation of profits, springs not more from the 
presence at its origin of the inert soul-less cash which they have 
supplied, than from the brainless muscular energy furnished by the 
handicraftsmen—but that the achievement is due (as in all concerns 
of which we have experience) to the sagacity which originates the 
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idea, and intelligence which directs each step in its development ; 
guiding the inert capital and the half-inert labour into the channels 
which lead to productivity. We say Aa/f-inert labour advisedly, 
for the unthinking human machine is not much better than many 
a mechanical contrivance—useless without the mind which watches 
over its functioning. But just because (except, perhaps, in the case 
of absolutely unskilled labour), there is always some spark of in- 
telligence in the human machine, it is, therefore, more valuable, 
more deserving of reward than the mechanical contrivance or the 
inanimate cash. Yet custom almost universally acquiesced in as- 
signing the lion’s share of the reward, not to the intelligence to 
which the enterprise owes its birth, its life, and its reproductive 
faculty, nor to the human sweat and blood without whose co-opera- 
tion the intelligent spirit would have been impotent, but to the 
individuals who provide the inert material, the money, needful, in- 
deed, for the success of the concern, but the production of which is 
stimulated by the least noble of the co-operating energies—that 
generated by the greed for gain. 

It is, of course, not contended that capital is not an essential 
factor in the success of an enterprise, or that those who supply it 
should not be duly remunerated. But it is difficult to see that the 
claims of the money-lender are any greater than the claims of the 
workman. Both stand upon an equal footing, each having sup- 
plied an element indispensable to the working of the scheme, but 
that element and material stuff serviceable only when animated by 
living spirit. To this spirit or intelligence, therefore, we conclude 
is equitably due the lion’s share of the net profits, and in “ intelli- 
gence” we include that portion of the labour employed which is 
directed to the organisation, management, and supervision of the 
machines, human and mechanical. After this award, the remainder 
of the profits should be shared by the money-lenders and the work- 
people instead of going, as at present, entirely to the former. 

But the fair apportionment of the net profits ought by no 
means to be the only recompense accruing either to capital or to 
labour. To the latter is due—for “The labourer is worthy of his 
hire ”—the daily wage determined by the value of his work, and 
this charge should be the first charge on the subscribed capital of 
the company. The justice and expedience of this is manifest by 
the fact that the “working man” must have the wherewithal to 
keep body and soul together, if he is to do efficient work, and the 
amount of this wage must be determined not solely by the higgle 
of the market, or law of supply and demand, or the acceptance, 
under stress, by the workman, of the lowest sum offered by the 
employer (as in the case of “sweated industries ”), but by a deter- 
mination of the wage needful to keep the workman and his family 
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in the necessaries of life usual to those of his social standing—thus 
enabling him to render efficient his daily labour, and efficient his 
civic duties to the nation. As a rule, the “working man” has not 
any such wherewithal, except that derived from his daily wage. 

Nor should the capitalist or shareholder in the company have to 
wait for the yearly division of profits before reaping some benefit— 
the lending or sinking of money in any concern is a service deserv- 
ing remuneration. There is attached to such service a market value 
dependent on the risk involved in the speculation and the antici- 
pated profits. Let such market rate of interest be paid, therefore, 
on the capital subscribed, and a little more than the usual market 
rate—in view of the fact that not the whole, but only a part of the 
profits, will be handed over to the shareholders. This charge it 
would only be fair to impose as the first charge upon the net 
profits. 

This done, and the just demands of both capital and labour hav- 
ing been satisfied, the balance of profit over loss should be divided 
between the parties that have been instrumental in achieving the 
successful result. But no hard and fast ratio can be laid down. The 
claims of intelligence, as shown in the initiation and direction of the 
business, cannot be ignored. And, as in most cases, perhaps in all 
cases, the soul of the undertaking is found neither wholly in the 
ranks of the masters, employers, or directors, on the one side, nor 
wholly in that of the paid managers or foremen on the other (labour 
is none the less labour because employed intellectually), but 
variously distributed among them all, so the ratio of assignment 
between capital and labour will depend on the preponderance of 
“intelligence” on one side or the other—a balance, the equitable 
determination of which would require such nicety of adjustment as 
to render it practically impossible. But a working solution of the 
difficulty might be found in each particular case, by the assignment 
of a title-deed equivalent to so many shares in the undertaking to 
each of the holders of the offices of director, manager, superinten- 
dent, foreman, etc. Thus, for example, in a particular railway com- 
pany, the Chairman, or originator of the scheme might be con- 
sidered the ex officio owner of 100 or more shares, a director of 50 
shares, the general manager of 100 shares, the superintendent of 
the line of 70 shares, each station-master of 40 shares, and every 
foreman, signal-man, engine-driver, guard, etc., of shares in pro- 
portion to the responsibility involved, and finally every employee to 
be credited with at least one share—each of such shares to be 
entitled to a dividend equal to that bestowed on each of the stock- 
shares held by the subscribers or ordinary shareholders. 

For all this the principle of industrial profit-sharing is not 
likely, it must be admitted, to commend itself with enthusiasm to 
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“vested interests.” If it were put in general practice the capitalist, 
great or small, when informed that he must in future depend upon, 
say, half his usual dividend, would, we think, in most cases howl 
piteously. But the howl will be less loud, perchance, than that 
evoked by a Socialistic revolution. And as reason plays no incon- 
siderable part in the government of the world, the howl will abate 
when it is recognised that there is justice and equity in the new 
dispensation. Society will adapt itself to altered circumstances, 
and there will be no need for the superman to arise in order that 
the average citizen may admit that suffering caused by the removal 
of iniquity is preferable to the suffering caused by its perpetuation. 

Last, but by no means least, the question remains as to how 
the so-called “working man” views the matter. Being human he 
naturally wishes to get the utmost out of life at the least cost to 
himself. Never has his prospect of doing so appeared brighter 
than at the present moment. But being half-educated only and in 
most cases unaccustomed to consider and solve intricate mental 
problems, he has few, if any, general ideas regarding mankind at 
large, and regarding his own concerns he is notoriously wanting in 
foresight. If we accept the Labour Party in the House of 
Commons as representing the general opinion on the subject, it is 
by no means favourable to the principle of profit-sharing. This, 
we imagine, can only be due to the fact that more alluring 
alternatives present themselves to the workman’s mind: “A Bird in 
hand is worth two in the bush ”—especially to an unimaginative 
mind. For this reason the millennium foreshadowed by the Socialist 
has little fascination for him, though he is, no doubt, being slowly 
educated to its sublime possibilities by the leaders of democratic 
thought in this and other countries. But double or substantially 
increase his wages and he will be content, and this alternative seems 
now to be fairly within his grasp. The welfare of his master is no 
concern of his. He can look after himself—has usually done so 
most effectively. The solidarity of master and man is not evident 
to him. Nor is the welfare of the nation at large a matter which 
the working man has been taught to consider his business. In 
Australia he readily offers to fit himself for military service in case 
his country needs armed defence, but in England that is not the 
case. What, conscription? “Britons never will be slaves!” Which 
state of things does not imply that the British workman is destitute 
of patriotic feeling. Far from it. When brought face to face with 
the actuality of dangers which his imagination is too feeble to 
realise, he, upon the spur of the moment, and under the spell of an 
eloquent voice, is still capable, as of yore, of deeds of heroism, even 
to the shedding of his blood in a cause which he can understand. 
But the staving off of an unseen and dimly distant slavery by a 
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scientific process of slowly formed safeguards against the threatened 
danger is an effort as much beyond his intellectual strength as the 
policies of statesmen and the pros and cons of political and philo- 
sophic disquisition are beyond the intelligence of a child. Taken 
as a whole one can as little doubt the minute kindliness and good 
sense of the lower classes as one can trust to their capacity to trace 
with certainty the currents of cause and effect and thus predeter- 
mine the course of events. 

However that may be, in the present case, the situation as it 
appears to the working man, would seem to be: I ask for bread; I 
am offered a stone. I am told that I can have no immediate relief ; 
but if I redouble my efforts and serve well the master who employs 
me, I may hope to get a bonus at the end of the year—in ad- 
dition to my wages—if indeed prosperity attends our business. 
This is all that profit-sharing offers and it is obviously founded on a 
big “if” and one which depends on many things besides my per- 
sonal efforts. But if, on the other hand, I and my mates strike 
work, we can compel our employers to raise our wages. They 
say that this may endanger the concern and even threaten the wel- 
fare of our country.—Again big “zfs” which I disregard. Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof. But strikes cause distress not only 
to the employers but to the people at large. Maybe, but again that 
is no affair of mine. The masters have enjoyed a good time, thanks 
to the acquiescence of the people at large. Now our turn has come 
at last. “Strike whilst the iron is hot!” “I am one of those, my 
lord, whom the vile blows and buffets of the world have so incensed 
against the world that I care not what I do to spite the world.” 

This may altogether misrepresent the views of “labour” on 
the subject, but if so, we would willingly hear from one of its re- 
presentatives what their objections are to the scheme of Profit- 
Sharing which undoubtedly appears to us to be equitable in prin- 
ciple, practicable in fact, and of benefit not only to the “ working 
man,” but to the nation at large. It is unnecessary here to repeat 
all the arguments in its favour adduced in the recent debate by mem- 
bers of all parties. And this indeed is one of its strongest claims to 
consideration: that it is no party question and if adopted by public 
opinion and brought into general practice who can doubt that it 
would allay the prevailing ferment in the industrial world and go far 
to restore the sense of national security disturbed by the apprehen- 
sion of social revolution at home and by the fear of the undermining 
of our national industries by competition abroad. 


A. O’D. BARTHOLEYNS. 
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THE KEY TO GERMAN POLITICS. 


MANY of the English essayists on German affairs complain that it is 
not easy to grasp the leading principles of German political actions 
and they sometimes openly confess that, whatever motives .there 
may be, they cannot give any acount of them to English 
public opinion. Germany, the fatherland of idealism, guilty of 
admitting unclear ideas! A strange reproach. In the land of 
Leibnitz and Fichte the passion for rational explanation has 
become an innate national characteristic. A policy could hardly 
gain acceptance before every particle of its meaning had been 
exhausted in metaphysical criticism, or while any point of it 
remained unexplained. The imputation must be particularly 
exasperating to German statesmen: clear and distinct conception 
is their point of honour. 

The ground of the Englishmen’s failure is partly, of course, the 
difficulty of the language, without a perfect command of which it 
is quite impossible to penetrate the German manner of feeling and 
thinking, and partly that they have fallen from the beginning into 
what is called the sympathetic fallacy, that is, attempting to explain 
the actions of a strange party by one’s own feelings, as when human 
sentiments are attributed to a horse, for instance. Taking for 
granted that the internal structure of Europe is homogeneous, they 
have concluded that something true in Spain, Great Britain, France 
or Russia would also hold in Germany, unaware that the names, law, 
religion, art, and sentiment do not connote the same conditions in 
Germany as they do in the rest of Europe. It may not be a very 
great exaggeration to affirm that in England one is better posted 
on Central Asia than on Central Europe. Where Hohenzollern 
still strives against Habsburg; where, without any favour from 
natural conditions, merely through better planning, Prussia is 
struggling to weld a tributary state out of Poles, Winds, Danes, and 
Magyars, Central Europe is worthy of more attention, and the 
outcome there will be of great importance for English affairs. To 
consider the present boundaries of the German Empire as final is 
a great mistake. Rather the founding of the great new German 
Empire is still in process. Besides the fact that the unification of 
Germany came centuries later than those of Spain, Great Britain, 
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France, or Russia, it was not so perfect as in these countries; but, 
when it is accomplished, when, in the pregnant words of the 
national anthem, 


Von der Maas bis an die Memel, 
Von der Etsch bis an den Belt, 


then what will become of what we know as Europe no man is wise 
enough to prophesy. 

To get the German view of German history, one need keep in 
mind two dates only:—the Peaces of Frankfurt and Westphalia, 
but keep them always connected, so that every clause of 1871 is 
directly conditioned by something in 1648. From this point of 
view, one can grasp the wild, quite superstitious love for Bismarck, 
beside which the admiration of other nations for their heroes is 
something immature. He stands for the overcoming of the Thirty 
Years’ War. In that war Germany was wiped out, to use an 
American expression. Her land was wasted, her population was 
reduced to a quarter, and the financial devastation was so utter that 
it was not until 1850 that she was again on the footing of 1625. 
Imagine England swept of all the monuments of the old culture 
and one has a fair picture of modern Germany. The visible links 
with the past are few in comparison with the extent of territory. 
Germany is nearly all modern: Berlin, for example, is more 
American than Chicago. But great as the material ruin was, the 
havoc wrought on the mind of the people was still more consider- 
able. Traces of the moral depravity and of the servile spirit and 
brutal manners that then set in still remain. Of the interests, 
however, that stimulated the war the German remembers nothing 
—only the ruin. His regard for the differences between orthodoxy 
and reform are not beneficent: furious scepticism may be said to be 
his mental atinosphere. Whatever influence Christian teachings or 
the moral views symbolised by them still have in other lands, in 
Germany they have next to none. The old ways of thinking have 
disappeared from top to bottom, through and through. Now, in 
this point Prussia has done Germany good service, for, in addition 
to her superior military organisation, which , accepted by all the 
other German states, proved stronger than the veteran legions of 
France, it was Prussia that elaborated the marvellous system of 
philosophical idealism, which corresponds so exactly to the new 
feeling, and which is to Germany what the Greek Church is to 
Russia, the Anglican Church to England, the Roman Church to 
France, and Mohammedanism to the Arabs—a means of 
brotherly communication and the public expression of the highest 
ethical models. Cultivated Prussians, Bavarians, and Austrians 
all equally use idealistic terms on solemn occasions. The politic- 
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ally gifted dynasty of Hohenzollern has seen this, and understood 
that the best way to lift themselves into the throne of the old 
Emperors was, besides being the supreme war lords, to make 
themselves also the chief priests of the new national church. It is 
difficult to explain in a few words what idealism is. It has no 
affinity with Judea or Rome. As regards politics, it may be said to 
be the importance of working by a definite p/an. Consider what 
is meant when it is said that a work of art is good from an idealistic 
point of view. It is one in which meaning predominates. One 
idea explains the whole, and the rest of the composition is subor- 
dinate to this and illustrates it. Just so with the Prussian policy: 
it is a work of art, radiant with meaning. Wherever in a foreign 
country there exists anything having points of contact with idealism, 
it is made the ground for a closer connection with the fatherland ; 
if, on the contrary, anything unfavourable to German designs 
happens to be there, it is removed from prominence as much as 
possible. This method has succeeded in America, it will bear 
fruit, also, in Russia. Now what is the plan, or what are the 
principles on which the selection takes place? Nothing is simpler. 
The spirit of the movement from 1648—1871. But as there are 
no enemies in the land now, Prussia adroitly keeps the spirit alive 
by stimulating national pride, keeping before German eyes the 
proud design of recovering all the lands which once belonged to the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation:—Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and the Baltic Provinces. The greatness of her 
diplomacy consists in her having persuaded Germany that Prussia’s 
opponents are the nation’s enemies. The popularity of the fleet is 
great, the remotest villages send their contributions for ships with 
nothing less than delight, against the day when a more glorious 
treaty shall be added to Frankfurt and there shall be one Kaiser 
and one Empire. 

Prussia will not embark on war if all Germany is not with her, 
for, as shown, such a war would have no meaning. It would not be 
in the plan. Had Austria always supported Prussia the war had 
taken place long ago. But Vienna had to consider the Slav 
element, so strong there, and the ideals of Germans are not 
immediately suitable for Slavs. The brilliant spirit of Fichte 
arouses little response in the lowly heart of Tolstoi How, thus 
deprived of her philosophical weapon, Prussia will at last obtain 
control of the fine Austrian army it is difficult to predict. But those 
that understand the German mind and see what can be deduced 
from the plan wait confidently for it. If not to-day, then to-morrow, 
for Germany is [dealism. 

Pup Ferris, M.A. 
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PRUSSIAN IDEALISM. 


THERE is this that the English world has, in common with the 
greater world, that no man is clever enough to say how it came 
about. To assert that Englishmen first made to themselves an 
imaginary picture of a perfect empire, and then rounded out their 
possessions to it as to a pattern, is not a correct representation of 
the facts. On the contrary, distrust of such a priori methods seems 
to have been a characteristic of the race from the first, and the 
speculative unreadiness does not appear to have been disadvan- 
tageous to their action. Above all other guides, they have taken 
great Nature herself, and have been contented to wait simply, per- 
haps inarticulately, upon her in her courses. Committing them- 
selves to the deep, they have departed into far countries, where 
they have worked hard and long, through dark and light, some 
planting, and others watering, till the beautiful thing just grew, 
and now there is hardly any village so small in any land, however 
remote, where someone will not step forward to greet the traveller, 
asserting that he speaks English. 

The manner in which they have put their empire together, 
piecemeal, is the method they live by in general. To whatever 
material they give their attention, geographical or ethnological, 
they work upon it just as they find it, bit by bit, and form a whole 
from the parts. With their minds fixed on the material rather 
than on the method, they have not become conscious of the paltry- 
ness of the latter when compared with the incommensurability of 
nature, or been assailed with doubts as to the validity as to their 
procedure, but, on the contrary, every new enlargement of their 
horizon has deepened their feeling of drawing nearer and nearer 
the ramparts of the world, has increased their sense of responsi- 
bility, and has filled them with the belief that the kindly method 
which has led them so far through the visible world will still guide 
their steps through whatever lies beyond it. 

Their manner of dealing with other races has been the same ; 
they have assisted the failings of one with the common-sense of 
another, and, finding the moral inequalities in the world to be com- 
plementary, have arrived at a great vision of a common humanity, 
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of which the different nations are but adumbrations. This great 
light lends a distinguishing grace of humanity to the ordinary ac- 
tions of the Englishman, and is the reason why, for suffering 
peoples, England is humanity itself, and why everything English is 
everywhere held for a model. The nations formerly copied the 
Englishman’s constitution, now they envy him his empire. 

But the amalgamating of mankind, and the peace necessary 
for it, has been energetically rejected by one wilful opponent— 
the German nation—on the ground that the whole procedure is 
wrong and immoral. Especially, the English method of subjecting 
reason to experience is felt to be at fault, to be something un- 
intelligent, mythological, and fatalistic. The Prussian’s attitude 
towards nature is the inversion of the Englishman’s. For him, the 
realm of rocks and waters, suns and earths, is a phantasm and an 
illusion. No Englishman could put the question to himself, “ Does 
the world exist ?” yet in the negative answer to it, Prussian idealism 
—ethical, esthetical, absolutistical, epistemological—consists. If 
anyone fails to see the momentousness of this question, he is read 
out of school by one philosopher, and classed among “ Englishmen, 
cows, and other democrats,” by a second. For how can a man obey 
the laws of an illusion, or take what does not exist for the standard 
of his action? The Prussian masters nature not by obeying, but 
by prescribing laws to her. Nature does not command man: man 
is the measure of all things. This is the great doctrine that Ger- 
mans are so proud of having discovered. But percant qui ante nos 
nostra dixerunt. Kant likens himself to Copernicus. Fichte says 
the publication of his doctrine was the true Pentecost for mankind. 
It is the substance of everything specifically German, and nothing 
can be more intense than the consciousness with which Germans 
realise that it is not English, The Englishman proceeds from 
sense to ideal; the Prussian sensualises the ideal. “Es ist der 
Geist,” says Schiller, “der sich den K6rper baut.” The jerry-built 
British Empire would be much more tolerable to Prussian eyes if 
Pitt, or Queen Elizabeth, or Alfred the Great, or whoever else is 
credited with having started the movement, had had the advantage 
of reading Hegel. They would then have learned that among the 
means by which a small State can be made great, there is, besides 
the method of toiling and colonising, the alternative one of schem- 
ing and conquering. If the rise of Britain is like the gradual 
growth of a plant, that of Prussia is like the unexpected hatching 
of a cannon-ball. As for humanity, in Faust II. Goethe sums up 
the German idea of the whole nature of man in Homunculus, one 
of the tenderest figures in German literature. Chemical synthesis 
has succeeded in producing a mind in a bottle, who then transports 
himself to an ancient Greek festival to select a body for himself. 
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The shouts of Young Germany in the same piece, when Bacca- 
laureus declaims :— 


“Die Welt sie war nicht eh’ ich sie erschuf ; 

Die Sonne fiihrt’ ich aus dem Meer herauf : 

Mit mir begann der Mond des Wechsels Lauf ;... 
Erfahrungswesen! Schaum und Duft! 

Und mit dem Geist nicht ebenbiirtig.” 


The world did not exist until I created it; I led the sun from out 
the sea; with me began the moon her cycle of changes. Experi- 
ence! Bubble and scum, and not of equal rank with the mind—is 
a proof how well the orthodox doctrine has been instilled by the 
Prussian school system. Compare the totally different ethos in - 
modern painters, for English racial feeling. 

So far the doctrine is harmless enough: an idea is an idea, and 
the world is the world, and there is no bridge across. No matter 
how imperially, transcendentally, the Prussian may think, he will 
not thereby add an ell to his possessions. If idealism is absolutely 
true, it is also absolutely useless. While Germany has been pro- 
ducing theorists, England has been giving her spiritual strength to 
the preparation of consuls and administrators, which was at least as 
useful an employment of the time. The missing link can be sup- 
plied, however; the magic that converts an idea into a fact is the 
will. One flat act of the will, if strong enough, can transform a 
Weltanschauung into a Weltreich. 

The power that overcomes the world is the will. It is in- | 
teresting to count the number of times the word “will,” or its 
equivalents among the people, volition, powér, impulse, force, in- 
stinct, attraction, tendency, occurs on any page of representative 
German. The greatest names in the literature become delirious 
celebrating it. Kant says that nothing in the world or out of it 
can be compared to a good will, and Sudermann, at the other end, 
cries: “Long live Life!”: let no reflections hinder the might of 
the will; gather no experience, if you do not wish to lose the joy 
of living. To oppose any consideration to the fullest exercise of 
the will is to enervate it, is the essence of immorality, for if Prussia 
has not a strong will her ideas cannot be realised. In the Reichstag 
last November, in words whose point escaped no German in the 
land, the Imperial Chancellor warned the world that nothing would 
be permitted to weaken Germany’s will. This is that self-assertion, 
earnestness, and intensity which has been held up for Englishmen 
to admire. The idea of a common humanity, the ample power that 
has been softening and subduing England, has not ennobled any- 
thing in the Prussian character. Hobbes’ and Schopenhauer’s 
description of a state of nature might justly be applied to German 
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society. The havoc that has been wrought is but too apparent, 
especially at the universities. Here, the great doctrine of the will 
is taught semester after semester by popular and decorated pro- 
fessors, such as Wundt, of Leipzig, with the fundamenfal immorality 
of the empire built on the opposite principle as the point of refer- 
ence, and the irresistible corollary, Ecrasez Pinfdme. No Eng- 
lishman that has sat in the Schiller Theatre in Charlottenburg dur- 
ing the performance of Maria Stuart—with her sister, Joan of Arc, 
the ideal of German womanhood,—and has felt the deep emotion 
of the packed and darkened audience at the point when, about to 
mount the scaffold, the Queen gives her last command to her weep- 
ing maids, “ Leave England,” would like to see the day, when, a 
connection having been put up between England and the Con- 
tinent, the German legions come to avenge her blood. Such mo- 
ments make one think, too, of that other great day, presumably 
after the opening of the Panama Canal, when, crowned with the 
victor’s wreath, the Kaiser shall take his stand beneath the Bran- 
denburger Tor (amid the heart-breaking sobs of a riven Linden), to 
review the procession of spoils; Babylon fallen. 

It is hard for Englishmen to understand the situation when 
public sentiment is in advance of government action ; the opposite, 
naturally, is the case in England. Did they realise it, they might 
give over enthusiasm for foreign philosophies, and direct their ener- 
gies to a revival of that spirit which has made England so great, 
and which, if she be true to it, will save her from the proud foot of 
a conqueror. At the end of the “De Augmentis,” after speaking 
of the folly of taking a dream of our own for a pattern of the 
world, and warning us against it; Bacon prays: “We humbly be- 
seech Thee that this mind may be steadfast among us, and that, 
through us and others to whom the same spirit shall be given, the 
human race may be endowed with new mercies.” 


PHILIP FERRIS, M.A. 
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THE 
LUTHER OF NEO-PROTESTANTISM. 


THERE is a great struggle, a battle of giants, in the United States 
at present, which has not attracted the attention it deserves in this 
country. President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt are the pro- 
tagonists of Legalism and neo-Protestantism. That is the true 
inwardness of the issue ; but it is being deliberately complicated by 
every contrivance which unscrupulous tactics can devise. 

Legalism is our national product, and we are grievous sufferers 
from it. When the Court of Criminal Appeal quashes the convic- 
tion of a murderer on a merely technical defect of form, ostenta- 
tiously declaring, at the same time, that their action must not be 
taken to mean that they believe in his innocence—that is Legalism. 

This disease of Law is the worst enemy of Justice, whose seat 
it usurps. It is endemic with us: we hardly notice its ravages. 
Immense vested interests are intertwined with it. The facile 
phrase, the rounded period, the solemn assurance, and great names 
are mobilised to defend it. Legalism, the prime promoter of liti- 
gation, is acting as a powerful solvent of empire in India. “The 
lawyers are sucking the substance of the people.” We accept these 
conditions as part of the order of nature. When the policy of the 
host is prescribed by the parasite there is peace—the peace of 
prostration, the peace of decay. 

Our native Legalism, transplanted in the United States, found 
a favourable, a stimulating environment. Owing to the egregious 
folly of a group of well-meaning men, the lawyer was ranked above 
the Legislature. The Supreme Court was appointed the custodian 
of the Constitution. That was the crowning act in the recogni- 
tion of the lawyer’s ascendency. The Bar recruits the Bench—that 
practice is a legacy from this country. Judges are appointed by 
popular election for a certain term. The Press is weak. There is 
much confusion between State and Federal laws, and sometimes 
between those of one State and those of another. Predatory 
wealth presents temptations to trickery that are unknown in this 
country. These are circumstances tending to aggravate and de- 
velop the vices of our system, which reverences the letter rather 
than the spirit of the Law, makes Bar and Bench one and indivisible 
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in all but appearance, and establishes an ever widening area, sown 
with snares and pit-falls, between Law and Justice. 

The result of the apotheosis of the lawyer is that the United 
States enjoy the unenviable distinction of being the most lawless 
country in the world. By President Taft’s admission, “the majority 
of the criminals in the United States escape punishment.” When 
we say that President Taft is the protagonist of Legalism, we 
would not be taken to mean that he champions all the methods 
which have produced this appalling condition. On the contrary, 
he deplores many of them. He has sent a commission to this 
country (save the mark!) in order to find a remedy. : 

Notwithstanding that fact, the legions supporting President 
Taft are Legalist forces. He is a lawyer, a member of the Bar. 
And our long and discreditable legal history is there to prove that 
the Bar will tinker, the Bar will protest its disinterestedness in the 
service of the public, but the Bar will oppose any reform tending to 
diminish or cheapen litigation. Mr. Asquith extols the Common 
Law, the Palladium of the Bar, and depreciates codification. Why 
are our French and German neighbours a full century ahead of us 
in rendering Justice cheap, prompt, and accessible? Simply be- 
cause the Bar enjoys no ascendency ; it does not recruit the Bench ; 
it was powerless to prevent codification; it never succeeded in 
capturing the department of justice. 

The Bar in Anglo-Saxondom has a different record. Owing 
to the indifference of our people to private law, and their absorp- 
tion in politics, it has achieved triumphs which no other profession 
has approached. We must go to Clericalism or Brahmanism to find 
a parallel. As a matter of fact, Legalism is twin brother to 
Clericalism, and resembles it closely. Both act against the public 
welfare by forming a State within the State: both are full of rever- 
ence for the letter; both disregard the spirit; both deny the right 
of private judgment to the laity. Professor Munsterberg says :— 
“In the Anglo-Saxon world there is no right or wrong until two 
persons disagree, and make a settlement necessary.” In other 
words, no one knows what the law is until a case has been tried in 
Court—until tribute has been paid to the great legal caste. Both 
Legalism and Clericalism have infallible popes: the former has a 
great many—these are Judges to whose decision undue respect is 
paid. Both grant indulgences to their adherents. All those 
features make for the glorification and aggrandisement of a caste, 
but they militate against the interests of the nation. 

Mr. Roosevelt is the Luther who has arisen to head a move- 
ment of neo-Protestantism against this insidious enemy. Lawless- 
ness represents only one aspect of its sinister influence: the other 
is a general recalcitrancy to the modern spirit: the benumbing in- 
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fluence of the dead hand. The cue of Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents 
is to denounce his devotion to law reform as a mere pretext to 
mask his treachery to President Taft—his bosom friend of a few 
years ago. To those who recollect Mr. Roosevelt's outspoken 
criticisms of judicial hairsplitting during his presidential term, this 
charge will carry its own condemnation; while as regards the Bar 
his opinion is on record. In a remarkable speech at Harvard four 
years ago, there is this passage :— 

“We all know,” he said, “that as things actually are, many of 
the most influential and most highly remunerated members of the 
Bar in every centre of wealth make it their special task to work out 
bold and ingenious schemes by which their wealthy clients, indivi- 
dual or corporate, can evade the laws which regulate, in the public 
interest, the uses of wealth!” 

Mr. Roosevelt is a law reformer of undoubted sincerity, and it 
is a fairly safe prediction that when the history of his compact with 
his successor comes to be written, it will appear that he counted 
upon President Taft to take definite action in a direction which the 
trammels of professionalism have barred to anything more drastic 
than a little paint here, and a little varnish there, accompanied with 
the flourish of rhetorical trumpets, to which we are accustomed in 
this country. 

It must be clearly understood that under Legalist ascendency 
the “square deal,” beloved of Mr. Roosevelt, is out of the question 
in America, in India, or in England. That is to say, we are not 
put on an equality of opportunity with our neighbours as regards 
the benefits and protection of law. Consequently, Mr. Roosevelt is 
fighting a battle for Anglo-Saxondom ; and his victory or defeat 
will reverberate throughout the British Empire. 

It is from a consciousness that the interests of Legalism in 
England are concerned in the present struggle that strenuous 
efforts are being made to appeal to those who shape public opinion 
in its favour in this country. In the March number of the Fort- 
nightly there appeared an article over the signature, “ American 
Exile,” in which there is much denunciation of Mr. Roosevelt. His 
programme is declared to be “ one of revolution, if not of anarchy.” 
These are brave words, but our experience of the English special 
pleader will suggest a liberal discount on the dangers threatened 
by the “ American Exile.” Indeed, there is a strong presumption, 
on internal evidence, that he, too, has kissed the Blarney stone of 
special pleading. Compare this excerpt from the article just men- 
tioned with a pontifical pronouncement of Mr. Choate, a member 
of the American Bar, and at one time American Ambassador in 
London. We give the ex-Ambassador precedence. “It was the 
Bench and Bar of England,” he declares, “in the Inns of Court, in 
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the Courts of Westminster Hall, and more lately at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, that established those absolute principles that lie 
at the foundation of our common liberties.” This is a special 
pleader’s reading of history, but that is another story. Our point 
is that the “ American Exile’s” article has a professional flavour 
strongly reminiscent of the passage cited. The “Exile” says:— 

“The root politics—if not politics, policies—of the American 
people, have been conservative since Hamilton embedded them in 
the Constitution, and Chief Justice Marshall for thirty odd years 
wove them into judicial form, and made them absolute law for all 
time.” 

At first sight, it would seem that between these two authorities, 
on the one hand—who profess allegiance to “absolute law ”—and 
Mr. Roosevelt on the other, there should be perfect agreement. He 
appeals to “the great immutable principles of Justice.” Are the 
“absolute principles” of Mr. Choate and the “ Exile” not immut- 
able principles of Justice? Judging by the context they are not; 
otherwise there would be no necessity to conjure up hair-raising 
dangers to the republic. The “absolute principles ” of the majority 
of lawyers throughout Anglo-Saxon countries consist of supreme 
reverence for technical formalism. 


Observe that from a purely professional point of view that 
policy has signal advantages. It requires no wide horizon, no firm 
grasp of the subject, no profound instruction in law, no judicial 
faculty, no sense of Justice, no power to see a cause sanely and see 
it whole. All that is needed is the microscopic eye for technical 
accuracy. But the greatest recommendation of all is in the fact 
that pedantic formalism promotes litigation more than anything 
else in the world. Where the soundest case may be lost owing to 
the slightest defect of form, anyone may hope to win, and everyone 
may well fear to lose. Litigation becomes more and more a 
gamble, with an increasing inducement to back the proficient ver- 
dict-snatcher, and consequently a more and more effective instru- 
ment for levying tribute from the public. The “absolute prin- 
ciples” of Legalism (which, being interpreted, mean its defects), 
have secured the ascendency of the legal caste in America, in Eng- 
land, and in India. 

In Mr. Choate’s pronouncement the solidarity of English and 
American Legalism is not only recognized, but emphasized. It 
seems probable that the “ Exile” was keenly alive to the fact in 
endeavouring to prejudice public opinion here against Mr. Roose- 
velt with a view to re-percussion on the public in the United States. 
In his endeavour to influence a larger section of readers than is 
reached by a magazine article, the “ Exile” addressed a letter to 
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The Times, which appeared under the heading, “ The New Roose- 
velt,” in the issue of March 2nd last. In this effusion an attempt 
is made to cast discredit upon Mr. Roosevelt for having broken a 
pledge said to have been given never more to seek election. Much 
is made of his alleged treachery to President Taft. The ex- 
President’s inordinate ambition is roundly denounced, and the 
reader is assured, epigrammatically, that “if he is nominated it is 
good-bye to the Republican party, and if he is elected it is good- 
bye to the Republic.” 

That letter was the signal for the opening ofa lively contro- 
versy. Taking up the cudgels for his friend, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Arthur Lee, M.P., replied in the issue of March 6th. For the 
benefit of those of our readers who may wish to consult the letters 
we shall give the dates of their appearance in The Times. They will 
repay perusal. On one side they are a liberal education in the arts 
of Legalism ; on the other, a brilliant defence of the champion of 
Justice. In his first letter, Mr. Lee disposes of the charges of 
treachery to Mr. Taft, and pours scorn on the fictitious dangers to 
the Republic. 

On the 7th, the “Exile” returns to the fray, re-affirms his 
opinions and declines to accept Mr. Lee as an authority on the 
interpretation of the Constitution. Mr. Lee counters on the 8th, 
with this significant passage, while admitting that he does not pose 
as an authority on the American Constitution: “As a student of 
politics, 1 have been impressed with Mr. Roosevelt’s argument that, 
when the effect of certain judicial interpretations (upon which not 
only individual Judges, but even the highest Courts have frequently 
disagreed), is toestop a democratic people from adopting such ele- 
mental and urgent social reforms, as both they and their elected 
representatives consider vital to modern civilization, then a situa- 
tion arises when a statesman has to choose between innovation in 
procedure and an inevitable popular explosion, which might, indeed, 
“overturn the foundations of the Republic.” 

On March 11th, the “Exile” takes great pains to show that 
the American press differs entirely from Mr. Lee in his estimate of 
Mr. Roosevelt. He is declared to have “only the support of an 
insurgent faction; the hypothetical promise of support from Mr. 
Hearst ; and the unquenchable and unscrupulous idolatry of Mr. 
Arthur Lee.” At this point our readers will observe that an 
ancient dictum is still in being, “No case; abuse the other side.” 

In Mr. Lee’s rejoinder of the 12th there is—among other 
strong points—this noteworthy admission from President Taft :— 

“If we are asked in what respect we have fallen farthest from 
our ideal conditions in our whole government, I think we would be 
justified in saying that it is our failure to secure expedition and 
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thoroughness in the enforcement of public and private rights in our 
Courts.” Driven from pillar to post, the “ Exile,” in his letter of 
the 14th, endeavours to draw a red herring across the scent by 
holding up Mr. Roosevelt to public reprobation as an irreconcilable 
enemy of England. On March 16th, Mr. Lee tears this charge to 
tatters, gives irrefragable proofs of his friend’s love for England, 
and takes leave of the “ Exile.” Vanquished at all points, solemn, 
dejected, alone, the “Exile” has the last word: we pass it over in 
silence. It appeared on March 2oth. 

There are two cogent reasons for calling attention to this con- 
troversy. The first is that we have here, in miniature, a specimen 
of the methods of warfare which are employed throughout the 
length and breadth of the American Republic. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
opponents, the strict constructionists, are making people’s flesh 
creep by hurling anathemas at his head. “He is trying to tear up 
the Constitution,” they shriek in chorus. This is the modern form 
of the interested formula, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 

What justification has Mr. Roosevelt given for these accusa- 
tions of revolutionary designs? To begin with, Mr. Roosevelt's 
attitude to the Constitution: it is essentially sane, and in agree- 
ment with the view of President Lincoln, as expressed in the 
Dred Scott case. Theodore Roosevelt agrees with Abraham Lin- 
coln that the Constitution was made for Americans, not Americans 
for the Constitution. It is not an instrument promulgated amid the 
thunders of Sinai, absolute law for all time, changeless in a universe 
of change. Its framers suffered from the defects of their qualities. 
Belonging to an extremely law-abiding race, they little foresaw the 
outcome of their action. Under the xgis of the Constitution, our 
English Legalism has passed into the malignant phase, Legalitis. 
In one of its aspects it finds that the Constitution forbids the com- 
pulsory introduction of improved sanitary conditions in bakeries ; 
in another, the acquittal of a burglar is successfully demanded, on 
the ground that whereas the scene of his depredations was de- 
clared in the indictment to be inhabited by five people, the proof 
showed only four! 

Distressed by the demoralizing effect of such a burlesque of 
Justice, Mr. Roosevelt casts round for a remedy, and is driven 
reluctantly to adopt the corrective that certain freak decisions must 
be appealable to the people. This is the point that has been seized 
upon for reprobation under the name of “recall.” The special 
pleaders immediately filled the columns of the press with the wildest 
misconceptions, and the public owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Lee 
for putting the matter in correct perspective. Some valuable letters 
have also been contributed to The Times by Mr. Sydney Brooks 
on the same subject. 
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President Taft, as we have seen, publicly deplored the escape 
of the majority of criminals. Mr. Roosevelt has shown that they 
are acquitted owing to the mischievous ingenuity of strict construc- 
tionism. His remedy is before the world. What does President 
Taft do? He sends a semi-private commission to this country 
where Legalism (otherwise strict constructionism) is indigenous! 
Beyond that compliment to the object of Mr. Choate’s idolatry, the 
Inns of Court, there is nothing more helpful than this vague slogan: 

“We are called upon now, we of the Bar, to say whether we 
are going to protect the institution of the judiciary, and continue 
it independent of the majority, or of all the people.” 

We do not rate President Taft’s character lower than that of 
the late Mr. John Bright. Since his opposition to the introduction 
of the Factory Acts (of beneficent memory), there has been no 
more illuminating instance of the warping effect of caste prejudice 
on the intellect than this utterance of President Taft. Does he not 
see that the independence of the Bench is gone? By his own 
admissions, cited above, the Bench is a failure on the criminal and 
on the civil side. That failure is not due to corruption or venality. 
It is owing to subservience to the Bar. The progenitor naturally 
overawes the offspring. Nor is there any occasion for surprise in 
this circumstance. It arises out of our vicious system of recruit- 
ment, which other races have prohibited by special enactments. We 
are paying a heavy price for devotion to the cult of advocacy. In 
Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chief Justices” (Vol. IL, p. 398), 
we read that: “Lord Mansfield was free from the besetting sin 
of being unduly under the influence of counsel, either from favour 
or from fear.” This ineradicable defect of our Bench persists, as 
we can well understand, to the present time. No farther back than 
the year 1900, we find The Times, writing in its issue of May 20th: 
“Mere rambling and inaccurate reminiscences of evidence, confi- 
dential soliloquies, or uncritical repetitions of the arguments of a 
favourite counsel will not suffice.” 

But not only does the grave defect of subservience to the Bar 
persist; it is becoming more and more pronounced. To quote 
Lord Campbell once more (Vol. IL, p. 132): “Sir Francis Pem- 
berton thought it better to be governed by a right principle than 
by a wrong decision.” Chief Justice Pemberton was one of the 
few great Judges of the XVII. century. Rarely, indeed, does a 
Judge of to-day decline to be governed by a decision, however 
absurd it may be. The accumulation of authorities with every re- 
volving year tends continually to restrict the independence of the 
Judge. And if this is noticeable to a painful extent in England 
what of American Judges, who are appointed for a term—with the 
exception of those of the Supreme Court—and selected by the 
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popular vote? Is the besetting sin of the English judiciary likely 
to be less marked in America? We trow not. 

Our second reason for calling attention to the duel between 
the champions of Legalism and justice is that the battle now being 
fought out in America must be fought in this country ; and Justice 
must win if we are to rid ourselves of an incubus. Although they 
are less obtrusive, the trammels of Legalism are not less hamper- 
ing to the national life than the fetters of Clericalism. In this 
respect we are at a heavy disadvantage compared with our neigh- 
bours and rivals, who have cheap, prompt, and accessible Justice. 

But the question cannot be adequately discussed by reference 
to these islands alone. It is when we turn to India that we appre- 
ciate the full import of the contest in which Mr. Roosevelt is en- 
gaged, and the appropriate heading of this article. We wish God- 
speed to the Luther of neo-Protestantism. India is suffering from 
Legalism not less gravely than the United States. 

But with this difference: while Mr. Roosevelt is being cursed 
with bell, book, and candle for proposing to interfere with the 
independence of the judiciary, that serious step has actually been 
taken in India—and for precisely the same reason that renders it 
urgent in America, viz., the meek subservience of the Judiciary to 
the Bar. 

We read in The Times summary for 1911, that “though the 
manner in which several conspiracy trials pending in Calcutta were 
brought to a close, was certainly open to criticism, the action of 
the Government is now generally recognized to have been, at any 
rate, a lesser evil than the public scandal of such interminably pro- 
tracted and ineffective proceedings, as those in the Howrah case.” 

The Government intervened, and an extraordinary bargain was 
struck between counsel for the conspirators and the Bench. The 
accused pleaded guilty to one of the minor counts of the indict- 
ment, and were forthwith acquitted, as agreed upon. This sinister 
incident proclaims the bankruptcy of our legal system. Exceptional 
circumstances connected with the visit of His Gracious Majesty the 
Emperor-King, to Calcutta, were said to have dictated the inter- 
ference of the Government. But in that sense only was the occur- 
rence unusual. The abuses of whica it was the climax have be- 
come the normal condition of the Calcutta High Court. 

On the 26th of August, 1911, the Calcutta correspondent of 


The Times wrote as follows :—“ It is a notorious fact that the cost 
of litigation in the Calcutta High Court has gone up by leaps and 
bounds in recent years. . . . Whether or not there is a relation 


between the exorbitant fees charged and the inordinate prolonga- 
tion of cases, it is certain that the heavy cost of—and the intoler- 
able delay in—obtaining judgments in the Calcutta High Court, 
amounts to a denial of Justice, especially for distant suitors.” 
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The same journal, in its issue of June 19th, 1911, asked:— 
“What are the reasons of the muddle which these successive inci- 
dents reveal? The first is unquestionably the weakness and in- 
efficiency of the Bengal High Court. The administration of Jus- 
tice in Calcutta has almost reached a deadlock. No more glaring 
instance can be found than the Midnapur case, the intolerable dura- 
tion of which has become a public scandal.” 

We ask our readers whether anything can be more obvious 
than the fact that a parasitical institution is directing the policy of 
the Government, when we read that its spokesman said, in answer 
to a question: “There is no immediate desire on the part of the 
Government of India to exercise the general authority to establish 
a High Court in any Province.” Such was the congestion of busi- 
ness in the Calcutta High Court in August last, that there were 
8,000 appeals pending on the civil side alone. In the reluctance 
to establish a High Court at Dacca we have a manifestation of the 
spirit which resists the extension of the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts at home. 

The creeping paralysis of Justice—the disease of Anglo- 
Saxondom—is seen at its worst in Calcutta; but recent statistics 
prove that litigation is increasing in every Province of India with- 
out a single exception. See Blue Book, East India (Progress and 
Condition), 1909-1910. Among the seven Provinces, in all of 
which an increase of litigation is reported, the Punjab is the only 
one in which the increase is specified. “In the Punjab the civil 
suits rose by over 20,600.” 

If we turn to “ The Punjab in Peace and War”—and there is 
no better authority on the subject than Mr. S. S. Thorburn, of the 
Indian Civil Service—we read (p. 245): “Successive legal mem- 
bers of Council treated India, with her diverse nationalities and 
conditions, as if the country were inhabited by a homogeneous and 
highly educated commercial people . . . India was deluged by a 
steady flow of intricate, technical, and sometimes even mischievous 
Acts, the want of which had never been felt, and the meaning of 
many provisions of which is a frequent subject of remunerative dis- 
pute to those who live by the law. . . . In England no prudent man 
is his own lawyer; he effects his transactions through professional 
experts. In India everyone managed his own affairs until we intro- 
duced complications, technical Law Courts, barristers, and pleaders, 
all recently congregated, in respect of the Punjab, by Lord Curzon, 
under the contemptuous phrase, “the paraphernalia of the High 
Court.” Even now solicitors and conveyancers are unknown out- 
side the Presidency cities of India; and yet the law governing the 
simplest of contracts, a loan, lease, or mortgage—is now so com- 
plex and artificial that all such ought to be referred to professional 
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advisers. The masses have neither the intelligence nor the money 
to do so, which is one reason why the few who have both—aided 
by the law—exploit the many. . . . All beliefs die hard, and none 
is harder to kill than the conviction that congested cause lists and 
a strong Bar indicate general prosperity and confidence in our 
Courts. “As well,” scoffed a critic, “may we look upon the mul- 
tiplication of doctors and undertakers, and the increase of pawn- 
brokers’ tickets, as satisfactory proof of increased professional or 
commercial activity.” 


We shall now call a friendly witness who has done full justice 
to the manifold blessing that British rule has conferred upon India, 
but he cannot shut his eyes to its seamy side, which is Legalism. 
In “ Administrative Problems in British India,” M. Chailley writes: 
“The rise in crime is due to the indulgence of the Courts, the 
cleverness of the lawyers, and defect of procedure. ... A too 
complicated procedure, with its elaborate precautions, benefits the 
rich and cunning at the expense of the mass of the people. Legality 
and formalism have triumphed, and the people are resigned. . . . . 
The magistrates are indignant, and the executive, at least in some 
of the Provinces, asks for remedies. It is supported by the bulk 
of native opinion, but not by the Babus, the men of the university 
and the Bar, and the evil will constantly increase.” 


Can any reasonable man doubt it? (Can we suppose that the 
recent triumphs of the Calcutta Bar over the Bench will close the 
sinister series? 


Is there not every reason to believe that they will only whet 
the appetite of the Bar for further conquests ? 


The conviction is being borne in upon those of us who are not 
blinded by caste prejudice, that Anglo-Saxon countries are floun- 
dering in a sea of Legalism. In the Empire and the Republic the 
Bar has captured the machinery of Government. The full signifi- 
cance of this phenomenon will be realized if we hark back for a 
moment to consider the effect on the Bench which was produced by 
its progressive, and, finally, its exclusive, recruitment from the Bar. 
This is the story in brief. The Bench ceased to provide a correc- 
tive to the technicalities of the Bar. On the contrary, these re- 
ceived consecration and continual extension. Ossa was piled upon 
Pelion. Complication followed complexity, and while our neigh- 
bours, acting on saner methods, were evolving guiding principles 
from empiricism, degeneration set in with us, and Bench and Bar 
sank together into the harmony of profound demoralization. That 
condition of things lasted up to three-quarters of a century ago. It 
was defended by members of both Bench and Bar with singularly 
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few exceptions. In response to popular clamour, its worst ex- 
crescences were lopped off. The Bench was purified. The emolu- 
ments of the judiciary ceased to be drawn in part from Court fees. 
There is no question now of the uprightness and honour of the 
Bench. But, be it observed, the ineradicable vice of our system, 
which is responsible for our legal drawbacks, persists; and if 
Nemesis has overtaken us, we have ourselves alone to blame. But 
do not let us add unavailing regrets to past follies, and waste the 
shining hour by levelling reproaches at a caste which has made the 
most of vast opportunities by a half-conscious but unceasing en- 
croachment, and a continual advance of the frontiers of privilege. 
That is the brief chronicle of all monopolies. And monopolists 
(irresponsible purveyors of Legalism), who have succeeded in mak- 
ing themselves custodians of the legal standards, are an insidious 
danger to the State, compared with which all other monopolies are 
of small account. 

Turning our eyes to the future, we may be well assured of 
this fact: neither section of Anglo-Saxondom, neither Empire nor 
Republic, has the smallest chance of a worthy survival in the eternal 
struggle for existence, if it cannot shake itself free from the thral- 
dom of a caste whose real (as distinguished from ostensible) in- 
terests are not centred in the administration of Justice, but in the 
fostering of litigation. That is the lesson which our legal history 
teaches ; it is confirmed by the evidence of all unprejudiced ob- 
servers in India. 

Turn to the United States, and we find a careful observer 
writing as follows: “It is true,” says Mr. Croly, in “The Promise 
of American Life ” (1909), “ that the most prominent and thorough- 
going reformers, such as Roosevelt, Bryan, and Hearst, are not 
lawyers by profession, and that the majority of American lawyers 
are not reformers. The tendency of the legally trained mind is 
inevitably and extremely conservative. . . . The existing political 
order having been created by lawyers, they naturally believe some- 
what obsequiously in a system for which they are responsib'e, and 
from which they benefit. This government by law, of which they 
boast, is not only a government by lawyers, but is a government in 
the interest of litigation.” 

After the diagnosis, the remedy. Here it is injudicious to 
follow Mr. Roosevelt blindly. He is prescribing for our common 
malady in a country where the Judges, with few but important sec- 
tions, are elected by popular vote ; so he looks for the corrective— 
except as regards the exceptions, the Judges of the Supreme Court 
—in an appeal to the popular voice. 

In this country, on the contrary, where Judges are not ap- 
pointed by the people, there can be no question of appealing to the 
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people from their decisions. But there are the most imperative 
reasons for appealing to the people in order that they shall interest 
themselves in the subject, and insist that the mode of selecting and 
training Judges shall be in accord with reason and experience ; 
that it shall not be ancillary to political interests, nor to caste 
interests, but that it shall subserve the public welfare. 

That is tantamount to a demand that we shall follow the 
example of our continental neighbours, and organize a judiciary 
distinct and separate from the Bar. That they shall begin as 
junior magistrates after the prescribed qualification, and carry out 
their duties under the close supervision of a real department of 
Justice organized in the public interest. The end and object of 
their training would be to bring law and justice into closest har- 
mony. Divorce was pronounced between them in this country by 
the Norman Conquest. With such a judiciary codification would 
soon be possible. The garnered experience of our neighbours 
would be found invaluable. In cheap, prompt, and accessible jus- 
tice, a tonic of unequalled potency would dispel apathy, remove the 
reproach of degeneracy, and put us on equal terms with our neigh- 
bours and rivals. 


If we keep our eyes open to what is going on around us, we 
shall perceive plainly that the crude individualism, not to say the 
devouring egotism of a privileged caste, has no survival-value for 
the State, which connives at its continuance amid the strenuous 
conditions which await us. The time is past for permitting a caste 
to extract from the community a preposterous payment for services 
incomparably inferior to those provided to our neighbours at an 
extremely moderate figure. 


A new way of life in Anglo-Saxondom is imperatively de- 
manded. We must prepare for a struggle not less severe than that 
which freed us from the fetters of Clericalism. Mr. Roosevelt is 
the first prominent man who has had the courage to tackle the 
problem. In its solution the future of the race is involved. We 
shall either free ourselves from the domination of the lawyer as we 
freed ourselves from that of the priest, or sink into the sleeping 
sickness of oriental passivity. 


This is no gospel of anarchy, but strict insistence that the law- 
yer shall henceforth be the servant of the public, not the master ; 
that those who administer Justice shall be lawyers in a real sense, 
and not Legalists, like the great majority of our Judges since the 
Conquest. We cannot doubt that if Mr. Roosevelt were prescrib- 
ing for Legalism in this country his remedy would follow these 
lines. We have not the presumption to question the soundness of 
his judgment as regards America. His transparent sincerity is a 
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magnificent asset, and whether he succeeds or fails the struggle 
between Legalism and Justice has begun. The gauntlet has been 
flung into the arena. Privilege has been challenged. Imposture 
in the vital province of law has been put on its defence. 


Just as our allotted space is well nigh exhausted, there comes 
the most convincing evidence of the grave character of the ailment 
of Anglo-Saxondom. In its issue of March 6th, the leading journal 
concludes an article in these words: “In the excessive prolonga- 
tion of trials, in the difficulty of convicting political offenders, in 
the veiled hostility that frequently exists between the appellate 
and lower Courts, in the constant condemnation of police witnesses, 
and sometimes in the sudden unwillingness of the Government to 
seek the conviction of the persons under arrest, we find reason to 
believe that the whole system of the execution of the law, the 
administration or Justice, and the working of the Courts, not only 
in Calcutta, but throughout India, needs to be subjected to close 
and systematic enquiry.” 

Those who know India have long been aware that our legal 
system was absolutely discredited in that great dependency; and 
now its utter collapse can no longer be concealed; its bankruptcy 
is proclaimed in the most unmistakable terms. The apotheosis of 
the Bar, and the effacement of the Bench are complete. 


In the year 1810 James Mill wrote, in his history of British 
India: “Although we possess force sufficient to exterminate every 
human being in a district where dacoit robberieS are rampant, it is 
impossible to obtain convictions, owing to the loopholes found by 
lawyers.” 

So completely does a parasitical caste control the destinies of 
the British Empire that, in despite of the national love of fair play, 
Justice has been outraged, its seat usurped by an impostor, our rule 
discredited by law manipulated for the benefit of the rich op- 
pressor, until, finally, the wheel has come full circle, and the im- 
potence of the Bench is patent to all the world. The State is 
obliged to bargain with criminals. Legalism has prevailed. This 
is the crowning triumph of the Bar. If the reign of right is to 
be established, if Legalism is to be overthrown, all well-wishers of 
race and Empire must rally round the protagonist of the square 
deal, which is Justice. 


SOME RESULTS OF LEGALISM. 


In The Times Law Report for March 21st, 1912, we read of a 
case in which the County Court Judge of the Lancaster County 
Court awarded a widow damages under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, under the following circumstances: Her husband, a 
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sailor, had gone ashore without leave in the Port Mobile, U.S.A., 
and stayed ashore all night. The next morning, the ship had got 
in her gangways, cast off the ropes from the quay, and was already 
moving, when a man was observed being partially carried by a 
negro towards the ship, in a state of intoxication so complete that 
he resembled a bag of sand. With the assistance of a man stand- 
ing on the quay and the negro, the sailor was pushed on to the 
deck, which he reached on hands and knees. He lay without mov- 
ing for a minute or two. When the steamer’s side was about three 
feet from the wall he tried to get on his feet. At that spot the 
rail had not been replaced—he staggered backwards and fell into 
the water. A rope was thrown to him, but he made no effort to 
seize it, and he was drowned. The learned Judge held that he was 
drowned “in the exercise of his employment.” The decision was 
reversed by the Court of Appeal. If we possessed a real depart- 
ment of Justice, such decisions as that in first instance would be 
suitably noticed. It seems to be a case where the Bar over- 
persuaded the Bench. The next case is one of sheer Legalism. 


The Justices of Cornwall stated a case upon their refusal to 
convict a man charged by tlie National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty with maltreatment of a whale. It appeared that on 
July Ist, 1911, a number of whales got stranded in the bay near 
Penzance. While they were left high and dry, the respondent stuck 
a clasped knife into one near the eye, drew the knife downwards, 
making a wound four or five feet long, and a couple of inches 
deep. The whale showed by heavy movements of the tail that it 
felt the cutting. It lived for some time after the tide came in and 
then sank. The magistrates dismissed the charge because the 
animal was not in captivity or close confinement. 


Mr. Justice Pickford delivered the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal. He said: “The appeal must be dismissed. The result 
was very much to be regretted, because the respondent fully de- 
served to be punished. Unless it were proved that the whale was 
in captivity or close confinement, no offence was committed. Here 
the whale was only in temporary confinement, because it could not 
walk. When the tide came it could have got away; and many of 
the other whales on the beach did so escape.” Justices Avory and 
Lush concurred. 

Our readers will observe how these learned, upright and 
honourable Legalists think in categories, and by so doing render 
the administration of Justice a byword and a mockery. Their 
intellectual kindred, equally learned, upright, and honourable, have 
contrived to effect the escape from punishment of the majority of 
criminals in the United States ; in our eastern dependency they are 
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responsible for the stultification of law and the condoning of trea- 
son. The blight of the Bar is over them. They are the micro- 
scopists of the Inns of Court. Actuated by the highest motives 
which their limited horizons will permit them to appreciate, they 
are indirectly the means of spreading lawlessness over no incon- 
siderable portion of two hemispheres. 


The case for specially trained Judges is now complete. America 
and India are providing two awful examples of the opposite policy: 
English Judges continue to point the moral if they do not adorn 
the tale. 


IGNOTUS. 

















UNEMPLOYMENT A NATIONAL 
DISGRACE AND DANGER. 


IT is unfortunate for the polity that comes into collision with a 
thought, a true thought, a national thought. A government, or 
society, or State, in such a perilous predicament, will hardly escape 
the catastrophe of the pot of earthenware that clashed with the 
pot of brass. And the vox populi now declares that the individual 
must be socialised, and take a more vital and organic interest in 
his neighbours. And to this end people demand for labour an 
effective broadening of its basis. The existence at the present 
time of many thousands of men able and willing to work, but still 
unemployed, and sinking lower and lower beneath the margin of 
subsistence, adds point and edge and volume to an imperative 
need. Proudhon’s famous saying, “Give me the right to work and 
I will give you the rights of property,” may be a fallacy, and fatal 
at last to the tenure of all property. But nobody can dispute the 
right to live. No panacea or complete cure for an admitted evil 
can be found, though quack remedies abound. The shifting of the 
industrial centre from the country to the town, the displacement of 
agricultural production by manufactures, the excess of population 
which soon outstrips the means of support, the ebb and flow of 
fashion and commercial activity, are responsible for much misery. 
But these fluctuations and developments appear inseparable from 
progress, and are symptoms of growth and advance rather than of 
decay. A minority will always suffer even in evolutions, just as in 
revolutions of trade, and the poor will never cease out of the land. 
The wisest and most far-seeing revision will not necessarily mean 
provision, and none can possibly conjecture the next departure of 
business enterprise. Simply because it is not invariably demand 
that creates supply, but the supply of speculative genius that 
creates demand. When fashion changes, as in the classical 
case of the Coventry riband industry, multitudes of homes are re- 
duced to abject poverty from no fault of their own or lack of pru- 
dence. A sudden desire for a new toy or trifle in dress, an im- 
provement of some article in general use which renders it simpler 
and cheaper, by rendering useless the competing articles or baubles, 
will plunge in hopeless ruin myriads of honest and active and steady 
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workmen. All trades seem to lie at the mercy of fashion’s follies 
or the mad caprices of some titled crank or gilded Aetaira. And 
then, of course, labour does mof flow immediately into channels 
which will utilise the services of artisans or mechanics trained to 
only one thing and nothing more. And a growing accumulation of 
surplus energy or unemployed labour must be a standing peril to 
any nation. It is impossible to prevent commercial crises, arising 
from congested markets and over-production, and the altered 
character of demands, but a wise statesmanship may attenuate the 
sufferings that inexorably arise on occasion to a tolerable, or not 
intolerable minimum. 

In the first place, as in Germany and elsewhere, there should 
be work-registries in every centre of industry and in all market 
towns, and affiliated offices in our colonies, in order to assist move- 
ments of migration in this country and emigration abroad. This 
hopeful movement has already begun. If unemployed but em- 
ployable labour could only be carefully diffused over the fatherland 
and throughout the empire by such simple arrangements, untold 
wretchedness could not occur. We want to divert useful activity 
from crowded districts, and direct it into new or different quarters 
that are starving from lack of it. The pinch and pressure of un- 
employment could be broken at once by such simple pre-arrange- 
ments and connections. To be fore-warned is to be fore-armed. 
Centralisation must be discouraged, and decentralisation en- 
couraged, as far as practicable. But no amount of wisdom will 
prevent periodical depressions of trade, any more than the rise and 
fall of the barometer, or the ebb and flow of the tides—as demand 
increases or decreases. The drifting of unskilled workmen from 
country to town, that swells the ranks of casual labour, surely can 
be greatly reduced, if not altogether checked. Definite and solid 
attractions must be held out for returning to the land or remaining 
on the land, such as the power and opportunity of freehold posses- 
sions for agricultural labourers. Nothing attaches a man to the 
soil -like vested interests or a personal stake in the soil. The 
worker then, with a house and ground of his own, will no longer be 
at the mercy of arbitrary or unscrupulous employers. These, on 
the other hand, will rightly be more dependent upon their men. 
And the latter need not, and would not, feel the same inducement 
to flood the towns with casual unskilled labour. ... A form of 
national insurance has now been adopted, as in Germany, and thrift 
will be made compulsory. No objection to this can be urged. For 
we have already among us as accomplished facts compulsory edu- 
cation and sanitation. Heaven helps those who help theniselves. 
British workmen must see the wisdom and the necessity of co- 
operating with the Government, by more saving and temperate 
habits. 
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“Who would be free themselves must strike the blow.” 

The formulation of efficient remedies will be sheer waste of 
time, unless the recipients do their very best and utmost to give 
them a fair chance by sobriety and prudence and individual care- 
fulness. And all who have the welfare of the community at heart, 
by example and personal influence and counsel, and constant sym- 
pathy, may and should assist greatly in this good work. “We 
know,” as Emerson has said, “who is benevolent by quite other 
means than the amount of subscriptions to soup societies.” In- 
deed, measures like the last, though important and imperative in 
times of extremity, cannot be more than mere temporary pallia- 
tives. The gulf between the classes and the masses will not be 
bridged by foolish charities that pauperise and demoralise the vic- 
tims, but by friendlier communications. The great African ex- 
plorer, Captain Verney Lovett Cameron, said that he crossed 
Africa without bloodshed, or taking a single life, simply by treating 
the natives as gentlemen. And we must find it a pleasure now to 
treat our labourers, not as drudges, from whom we must extort a 
maximum of production at a minimum of expense, but as gentle- 
men. Yet, after all, the redemption of the employed or the un- 
employed from suffering will always rest to a considerable extent 
in their own hands. 

The abridgement of the working day to a limit of eight hours 
would naturally result in the need of more labourers. If the same 
amount of goods are to be produced in shorter time, it stands to 
reason that the numbers employed will have to be greatly aug- 
mented. A diminution in the length of the day means also better 
and brighter work. And, when the operatives enjoy a share of the 
profits as they should (and some masters have already tried this 
with advantage both to themselves and their men), together with a 
fair proportionate participation in losses, the old quarrel between 
capital and labour will speedily lose any possible raison détre. 
Working overtime has to answer for much misery. Sudden rushes 
for a particular article, or seasons of exceptional urgency in na- 
tional need, are not likely ever quite to terminate. But, on the 
other hand, ordinary foresight can usually in most cases, anticipate 
probable demands. And, if this were done, the work might easily 
be spread over months or years, and not allowed to accumulate for 
short periods or frantic precipitation. 

And some sort of Tariff Reform consistent with Free Trade 
appears absolutely indispensable. Our statesmen, and Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, do not possess a monopoly of intelligence or 
infallibility. And the fact that we stand almost alone in the con- 
tinuance of unmitigated Free Trade might well make the greatest 
bigots question its application and utility now. England is not, 
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as it once was, the workshop of the world, and the carrying trade 
rests no longer entirely in our hands. And to coin riches out of a 
great national asset, namely, our coal mines, seems hopelessly to 
mortgage our future resources. Dr. J. Beattie Crozier’s suggestion, 
in his “Wheel of Wealth,” that we should tax competitive and 
admit free non-competitive goods sounds as sensible as any pro- 
posal. It would not greatly disturb the markets of the world, and 
it would probably enable us to recover our departing supremacy in 
certain manufactures and productions. The Trade Unions have 
already accepted the principle of protecting labour and labourers, 
and there seems no valid reason why the principle should not be 
extended to the safeguarding of our special industries. And the 
Aliens Act also moves in the direction of fairer trade. It surely 
is impossible, as conditions vary and new necessities arise, that 
commerce should require the same circumstances and modes of 
operation, when everything has changed. Only non-progressives 
and fools, d——-d fools, and university professors, oppose reason- 
able readjustment of ways and means. The clever author 
of “The Strength of a Nation” endeavours to demonstrate by a 
long historical examination, that all nations from the earliest re- 
cords have begun to decay as soon as they discarded Protection 
for Free Trade. He has, of course, exaggerated his case, but many 
of his evidences, drawn from the rise and fall of kingdoms, appear 
unanswerable. 

Dr. J. Beattie Crozier says: “Much surplus activity at pre- 
sent lying idle could be usefully employed in demolishing our 
plague spots and rebuilding the slums, those hot-beds of vice and 
miseries, of crime and perennial perils to order and property. Our 
splendid East London clergy know well that even the hooligans 
have good stuff and grit at bottom in them. When the dens and 
holes have been broken up, and let in with the fresh air of a 
healthy freedom and better chances, with more elbow room and 
breathing space, and when the forms of squalor and ugliness in 
their dirt and darkness are superseded by forms with some preten- 
sions to beauty, the houses will look more like homes, and the 
changed surroundings will invite the inevitable response of purer 
and better lives. 

Trade Unions in seasons of distress might fairly reduce the 
rates of payment they exact for different kinds of labour, if only 
for a time, and so help us to tide over the necessity. National 
granaries and reservoirs of water in dry districts, new roads and 
canals for possible military contingencies, re-afforestation, the erec- 
tions of bulwarks and breakwaters against the encroachments of 
the sea, the recovery of land deserted by the sea, the cultivation of 
waste soil, and the strengthening of our coast defences, and the 
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deepening and widening of harbours, that the guardian girdle of 
our little island may be impregnable—all these openings for works 
would readily utilise a vast proportion of idle labourers. The pro- 
fessional beggars, such a source of corruption, should, as in Ger- 
many, be compelled rigorously to support themselves. The influx 
of foreigners who undersell our men, and lower the standard of 
wages and of production, should be sternly watched and checked. 
But, after all, nothing counts so much, in cases like these, as the 
personal factor. Every individual, who has a spark of sympathy 
and perception of responsibility, and a healthy sense of corporate 
union, who believes in the solidarity of the race which underlies all 
class distinctions and accidents of birth or property, who possesses 
a margin over and above income, and not like our poverty-stricken 
friends, the unemployed, a perpetual minus rather than a p/us— 
every individual thus endowed should gladly impose on himself a 
self-denying ordinance, by easy retrenchments or economy. The 
mere waste of many houses, the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table, the comforts and luxuries lavished on domestic pets 
like horses and cats and dogs, the wealth squandered on super- 
fluous carriages and motor-cars, would alone almost suffice, if judi- 
ciously administered and distributed by actual knowledge of actual 
sufferings at first hand, to relieve the best (or worst) part of the 
prevailing and increasing misery. Lazarus will not lie helpless 
and hopeless for ever at the gate of Dives. If, then, everyone 
with the means and leisure, and even without, would personally 
interest himself in one or more afflicted families the nearest to him, 
by finding appropriate work or dispensing either as a gift or loan 
what he can afford or cannot afford, the grinding, crushing care 
will be stripped of its terrors. As at present constituted, the State 
may be unable to do very much with the most benevolent inten- 
tions, and it never will be able to do all that is demanded by 
industrial crises that will at seasons necessarily recur. And these 
are really heaven-sent occasions for conciliating antagonistic claims, 
and uniting the employer and the employed, the rich and the poor. 
Peril, need, sorrow, will often accomplish by a little sympathy and 
mutual regard, what Acts of Parliament cannot, and cure old sores 
and remove old estranging difficulties, which, by arrogant usurpa- 
tions or misunderstanding, divide capital and labour, and array 
them in opposite camps instead of associating them in one. Kind 
words and deeds always effect more than party measures, or policy 
only intended to form a rallying cry, or as sops to silence hungry 
followers, and not to be translated into fact. The new crusade 
must agitate for a general broadening of labour’s basis, and a 
deeper sense of society’s duties. The bitterest enemies of 
Socialism (the name), if they endeavour to alleviate the urgent 
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distress by personal intervention, will gradually learn to love 
Socialism (the thing) or the idea at bottom—namely, universal 
brotherhood—and become more or less socialised themselves. We 
may add, that the Church has never had a finer chance of revealing 
its strength and real spirit of disinterested charity than to-day. The 
parable of Dives and Lazarus may well enforce a particular appli- 
cation to the present moment, explaining the privilege of service 
and the honour of sacrifice—that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. The existence at any time of unemployment on a large 
scale constitutes a national disgrace and national danger. Let us 
remember these poor sufferers are our brothers, and deserve all 
our sympathy and help. Humanitas humanitatum, omnia 
humanitas. 


REv. F. W. ORDE WARD. 














THE ETHICS OF CLERICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION.’ 


I AM about to crowd into an hour an attempt at a fair all-round 
discussion of a very thorny and complex subject, which directly or 
indirectly interests everybody. Clerical subscription, or its practical 
equivalent, is an ordeal which the priests or pastors of all churches 
that insist upon a definite creed have to pass. If the articles of any 
creed were as demonstrably true as are the self-evident deductions 
of mathematics, then the very strictest form of subscription would 
be, not only unobjectionable, but one of the most reasonable tests 
of a candidate’s fitness. That, however, there is no such mathe- 
matically demonstrable code of dogmas, only the most ignorant and 
narrow-minded bigot would deny. Hence it is painfully possible 
for the subscriber to change his opinions, either because his sym- 
pathies have been diverted into fresh channels, or because he has 
personally acquired fresh knowledge, or because the dogmas have 
been publicly shown to be based upon false propositions. This 
possibility introduces a host of difficulties into the subscriber’s posi- 
tion. These difficulties increase in magnitude in proportion as the 
dogmas are materialised into a ritual, and are made the rules of 
practice and the stimuli of spiritual affections and hopes. One class 
of these difficulties gathers round the fact that subscription is gener- 
ally the obligatory condition of holding an official position which 
brings with it a stipend or social distinction, or both. Necessarily, 
if the subscriber changes his opinions without renouncing his sub- 
scription, and without giving up the position that his subscription 
procures for him, he becomes intellectually dishonest, he dishonestly 
uses a ritual which he intellectually condemns, and enforces practice 
and excites hopes and fears and affections by assertions which he 
holds to be untrue. 

All this is simple enough. It is but a schoolboy kind of state- 
ment of a problem which has given rise to a whole library of diffuse 
sophistry and muddle-headed special pleading. When a man sub- 
scribes to what he does not believe, what is he doing but telling a 
lie? When he teaches what he does not believe, what is he doing 


1. A lecture delivered in the Leicester Secular Hall, Sept. roth, 1911. 
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but teaching what he believes to be a lie? When he uses a ritual 
that expresses what he holds to be false, how can he be honest? 
This way of putting the matter is almost brutal, even when it is 
put merely as an abstract proposition. It appears still more brutal 
when we inake the concrete statement that there ave some men 
who subscribe to dogmas which they do not believe; and that 
there are many who persist in both subscription to, and in practice 
based upon, dogmas which they have learnt to deny. 

The tremendous fact is that this concrete statement is true. 
We live in the midst of many of the most elaborately educated, the 
most strictly moral, the most highly respected men, who are daily 
engaged in official religious acts which give the lie to their—often 
boldly—avowed beliefs. They act thus voluntarily, without any 
legal or social compulsion, in many cases without the excuse that 
to refuse to act thus would render them penniless. They are not 
only not ashamed of doing this: they even claim credit for daring 
to avow acceptance of the latest criticism, for championing the new 
truth against their ancient error, for aiding in the work of intel- 
lectual progress. They are, in their own estimation, among the 
intellectual salt of the earth. I would be one of the readiest 
to admit that they deserve credit for avowing the results 
of the latest criticism, for championing new truth against 
old error; and, in so far as they do this, they ave among the intel- 
lectual salt of the earth. But while they thus do what they ought 
to do, they stultify themselves by continuing inconsistently to do 
what they ought not to do. In their services they use liturgy and 
recite creeds which they know are the expression and outcome of 
exploded errors and dissipated ignorance, liturgies and creeds 
which no one would now accept if they had not been sanctified by 
ancient use, and were not bound up with inherited forms and vener- 
able superstitions. When we see this—when we see our archbishops 
and bishops, our priests and deacons, our spiritual pastors and 
masters, swear allegiance to creeds which their reason spurns, and 
recognise dogmatic trust deeds which they daily contradict—when 
we see all this, what becomes of our simple, self-evident, schoolboy- 
like assertion that to subscribe to what one does not believe is to 
tella lie? Are ¢hese men liars? Liars in some of the most solemn 
and responsible relations in which it is possible for a man to stand? 
It is this question which faces us to-night. And if it turns out that 
these men are liars, and are such in the most solemn relations, 
another question arises: How must this conduct affect the tone of 
general morality? If our spiritual pastors and masters are per- 
mitted to utter creeds which they believe to be false, why should 
not the tradesman be allowed to sell adulterated goods, why should 
not the manufacturer pretend that his wares are what they are not, 
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why should not fraudulent company promoters be allowed to rob 
their victims with impunity? Again, this is a brutal way of put- 
ting the matter: but is it not as just as it is brutal? 

It is easy for us, from the wholesome and unsophisticated 
standpoint of free thought, to say that this charge is as just as it is 
brutal. The tremendous fact remains that the most enlightened 
of the religious teachers of to-day among us accept the higher 
criticism which cuts the ground away from many of the funda- 
mental dogmas of official Christianity, and yet these same teachers 
daily recite in solemn services the unqualified creeds of that Chris- 
tianity. What have these men to say for themselves? 


We may get some idea of the way in which they would answer 
this question, from a discussion which has recently been going on 
in The Guardian, occasioned by the publication of a little book 
entitled, “Miracles in the New Testament,” by the Rev. J. M. 
Thompson, who, though still a young man, is already Fellow and 
Dean of Divinity, in Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr. Thompson 
rejects the New Testament miracles—including the Virgin Birth 
and the material Resurrection of Jesus—and arrives at this 
conclusion :— . 


Though no miracles accompanied His entry into, or 
presence in, or departure from the world; though He did not 
think or speak or act otherwise than as a man; though He 
yields nothing to historical analysis but human elements; yet 
in Jesus Christ God is Incarnate—discovered and worshipped, 
as God alone can be, by the insight of faith. 


Bishop Gore protested against the book, and said it was the duty 
of the Church to make it evident 


that it [the Church] did not choose that its Creeds—which 
are not only legacies of the past, but expressions of our present 
belief—should be recited by its officers in a sense which tends 
to reduce all public professions of faith to insincerity. 


And the Bishop of Winchester, in whose diocese Magdalen College 
is, has withdrawn Mr. Thompson’s license to “exercise the cure of 
souls,” as Dean of Divinity. Zhe Guardian opened its columns to 
Dr. Locke, the Warden of Keble College, Dr. Scott Holland, Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and others, for the discussion of the 
question of “ Miracles in the New Testament.” The discussion is 
now ended, and Mr. Thompson has been permitted to reply. So 
far as the subject of miracles goes, the discussion does not appear 
to me to have brought us much further. But in the course of the 
discussion several interesting utterances have been made illustra- 
tive of the present attitude of the leading men in the church towards 
the question of subscription. 
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First, I will quote the opening paragraphy of a long and evi- 
dently specially prepared leading article, with which The Guardian 
closed the controversy that had taken place in its columns. It 
would be scarcely possible to give a clearer statement of the present 
practice as regards subscription in the Church of England, and of 
the obligations under which the candidate for orders places him- 
self by subscribing. The Editor says:— 


A man, when he is ordained, is confronted with certain 
questions in the Ordinal. These questions relate to the call to 
the ministry, to the belief of the individual, and to his future 
practice. We are concerned at present almost entirely with 
those relating to his belief. In the office for the Ordering of 
Deacons, the candidate is asked, “Do you unfeignedly believe 
all the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments ?” 
and he is required to answer, “I do believe them.” In the 
Ordering of Priests the question is slightly different. The 
candidate is asked, “ Are you persuaded that the Holy Scrip- 
“tures contain sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity 
“for eternal salvation through faith in Jesus Christ? And are 
“you determined, out of the said Scriptures, to instruct the 
“people committed to your charge, and to teach nothing, as 
“required of necessity to eternal salvation, but that which you 
“shall be persuaded may be concluded and proved by the 
“Scripture?” Subsequent questions indicate that the candi- 
date will be expected to instruct people in the doctrine of the 
Church, and that this doctrine is considered to be a rule of life 
for Christian men. After Ordination, as things are at present 
administered, the candidate makes a declaration of assent to 
the Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
stating that he regards the doctrine therein contained as being 
agreeable to the Word of God, and further promising that in 
his public ministry he will use the forms in the said book pre- 
scribed and none other, save so far as may be permitted by 
lawful authority. These are in effect the Ordination vows of 
persons who are admitted to Holy Orders in the Church of 
England, so far as they concern doctrine. It is impossible to 
deny that those who take Orders under these conditions bind 
themselves, and are regarded by the Church as being bound, in 
some way. But such questions and declarations as those we 
have quoted are fixed in form, and the question is always aris- 
ing, How far can the clergy who have accepted these vows 
exercise freedom of thought? This is an extremely difficult 
and complicated question. It raises issues of policy and of 
casuistry, and it cannot be discussed reasonably unless all the 
various elements in it are brought to the front. 
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I make no apology for my long quotations. They enable me 
to give the case of the clergy in their own words. I will next offer 
a quotation, in which the writer insists strictly upon the duty of the 
subscriber to regard the terms of his subscription in their natural 
significance. A Worcestershire rector writes :— 


CLERICAL HONOUR. 


Sir,—Before the questions of modern criticism can be dis- 
cussed there is one point that has to be disposed of. There is 
no question that more increases or diminishes the power of a 
Faith than the honour of its priests. As long as the priest is 
certain of the truth of his message and makes a feeble attempt 
to pourtray some of the beauty of truth in his own unworthy 
life he will have no small following. The moment a priesthood 
—as a whole—is suspected of teaching what it does not be- 
lieve, the conscience of a nation will never in the long run 
believe that it is anything but a vile institution. When the 
“haruspices” cannot look each other in the face without 
laughing, the religion is discredited. 

Some of the most eloquent pulpit utterances from day to 
day apply these obvious doctrines to civil life. The double 
life is denounced, and not unsuccessfully by all great preachers. 
The unwritten code of honour by which a Christian must live 
is held, and rightly held, to be the grandest code 
on earth, We are told somewhere that in ancient 
Rome, when veneration for the sanctity of an oath 
began to decay, the seeds of the decay of Rome 
were being sown. Much of the Christian religion is based on 
the same feeling, lifted to a higher ideal. The foundation of 
this ideal is a Christian history and doctrine of a Divine per- 
sonality, both of which are so inextricably fused together in 
the sacred Liturgy of the Church, and in the scheme of Chris- 
tian teaching, that no man of honour can be a priest of these 
High Mysteries if he does not accept them unreservedly. No 
general mental compromise can for a moment be accepted 
without absolute disaster. The point does not for a moment 
admit of casuistical reasoning. The honour of a man, and 
much more the honour of a priest, demand that, more than in 
his commercial, or his social, or his political dealings, more 
than in all these there shall be a stainless integrity, an utter 
straightforwardness, a tremendous disregard of everything else, 
in the way in which his preaching, his prayers, and his sacred 
position absolutely correspond in every respect to his private 
belief about the Scriptures and the doctrines contained in our 
most holy Liturgy. 
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If it were apparent that such were not the general belief 
of the Church, many of the clergy would give up their office. 
A man of unorthodox belief who retains his position as a priest 
can only be compared with a grocer who holds the layroffice of 
churchwarden, and who is a communicant, of unimpeachable 
regularity, while he is engaged every week in purveying to- 
bacco which is watered, and sugar which is sanded. If a 
clergyman who is unorthodox wants to be inside, is he a man 
of honour? There can only be one answer. Surely it is the 
duty of our titular leaders to enforce one of the commonest 
pieces of discipline in any other organisation, and one which 
rests on a great moral sanction. If a spy were found in the 
camp in the uniform of the Army, spying and showing the 
soldiers that which would turn them into cowardly and in- 
efficient soldiers, he would be stripped of his uniform and 
drummed out—at least. Can we clergy—English clergy— 
ever afford to have lowered our standard of honour by casuis- 
tical arguments copied from the followers of Loyola? These 
all seem trite and obvious points. 


The duty of honestly observing the terms of subscription could 
scarcely be better set forth than in this letter. It is only too few 
of our Anglican clergymen who are in a position to express them- 
selves in this unqualified fashion. Most of those who have any 
claim at all to scholarship have been compelled, by that very 
scholarship, to adopt views which are out of harmony with certain 
articles in the Creeds, articles upon which the compilers of the 
Anglican standards laid great stress. Let us hear how such men 
attempt to justify their position as ministrants in a church with 
whose tenets they do not agree. One writer in The Guardian 
says :— 

The ethics of subscription involve many difficult pro- 
blems, and men equally conscientious, and acting from equally 
high motives find themselves taking different views as to the 
precise measure of conformity with the Church’s standard of 
faith, which is required of its ministers. The question must 
ultimately be left to the conscience of the individual, though 
the individual should, as in honour bound, discuss his difficulties 
with the Bishop, etc. 

Another writer, entering more fully into detail, asks why a 
different interpretation should be applied to certain articles in the 
Creeds than to others, which are no longer recognised as valid? 

The session on the right hand of the Father is probably 
regarded as spiritual and symbolical by us all. It is difficult 
to interpret in any other way the statement of the Lord’s 
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Ascension; to assign to it a physical and material sense is 
hardly possible for any one who will think out the implica- 
tions of this course in the light of elementary scientific know- 
ledge. Yet the evidence for the historical character of the 
Ascension afforded by the New Testament is probably stronger 
than that for the Virgin Birth. The doctrine of the Second 
Advent, as stated in the Apostles’ Creed, implies surely a local 
heaven; but that, again, we interpret spiritually. Our assent 
at Ordination and the Eighth Article certainly bind us to 
receive the Athanasian Creed as thoroughly as the Nicene or 
the Apostles’, yet few of us admit its plain statement that, the 
man who leaves the Church for Unitarianism shall perish ever- 
lastingly. Most striking, perhaps, of all the many instances 
of tolerated liberality in interpretation is the tacit recognition 
by the Church of a man’s moral right to state at the solemn 
moment of his Ordination that he unfeignedly believes all the 
Canonical Scriptures without intending the plain meaning of 
his words. I hope I write in no quibbling or contentious spirit. 
My only purpose is to express the extreme difficulty of dis- 
covering any valid ground for admitting in numerous instances 
principles of interpretation which, in others, are said to be 
inimical to the cause of public honour and morality. It is easy 
to draw distinctions, but are they not really distinctions of 
degree? It is easy to emphasise significance in one place and 
to minimise it in another, but the mode of such procedure 
depends, after all, on personal standpoint and conviction. The 
moral difficulties of subscription are, under present conditions, 
serious enough, but is there a single man who knows anything 
of the theological movement of the time to whom in some 
measure they do not apply? 

Again, we are led to ask ourselves whether fundamentally 
Christianity is fixed or progressive in its character. If it is 
fixed, static, unchanging, then the difficulty ends—all variety 
of interpretation must be wrong. It is difficult, with any 
knowledge of the first two centuries, or with even a slight 
acquaintance with Newman’s “Development of Christian 
Doctrine,” to say nothing of the teaching of the Fourth Gospel 
and St. Paul, to regard the religion of our Lord as fixed and 
stationary, neither admitting development nor liable to change. 
But if, on the other hand, it is characterised by progress, move- 
ment, life, is it possible to avoid the consequence that periods 
of transition must from time to time arise in which the slow 
assimilation of new knowledge and new discoveries, whether 
welcome or the reverse, will render inadequate or out of date 
formulz and principles of interpretation which were wholly in 
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accordance with the earlier conditions under which they were 
created? Surely in the present day this question is one which 
has to be faced seriously and honestly. If the Spirit lead us 
on have we any right or power to say as yet in what direction 
He shall guide us, what new gifts He may have in store, what 
old and valued possessions He may conceivably compel us to 
surrender ? 

Finally, are there not two, and only two, possible methods 
of dealing with the problems criticism has raised? The one 
is the method of authority; the other the method of full and 
free inquiry within the Church. . . . Is it not of primary con- 
cern, lest the dismal gap between the Church and the “ intel- 
lectuals”” widen into an impassable separation, that the com- 
petent and honest student shall be allowed to serve his gene- 
ration by the untrammelled inquiry after truth? He will 
often reach erroneous conclusions. He will often be need- 
lessly negative. In the long run these things minister to the 
establishment of truth. But if the door is closed, in our 
Universities and elsewhere, to all real freedom of investigation, 
it may be that the Church of England will come to realise in 
future years that she has thrown away her most splendid op- 
portunity of ministering to the needs of a transitional and 
troubled age. I open my copy of “Lux Mundi.” I read there 
words from an essay on “the Holy Spirit and Inspiration ” :— 
“If the Christian Church has been enabled to defeat the 
critical attack, so far as it threatened destruction to the his- 
torical basis of the New Testament, it has not been by fore- 
closing the question with an appeal to dogma, but by facing in 
fair and frank discussion the problems raised. 


Permit me to make one more quotation. Another writer in 


The Guardian says that to those clergy who hold the beliefs re- 
specting the Bible which are implied in the Prayer Book, 





“it must be admitted that there is serious cause for regret 
whenever solemn words are used in a non-natural sense, or 
with considerable mental reservations on the part of those who 
recite them. But for such a state of things the remedy is not 
to be sought in the restriction of Ordination to those who can 
repeat the words in question with full conviction, but in a 
different direction. For, on the one hand, it is impossible for 
those who have been trained in the methods of literary and 
historical criticism to continue to regard all parts of the Gospels 
as being on the same level of credibility; while to exclude all 
such persons from Orders would put the Anglican Church 
altogether out of touch with the intellectual life of the time. 
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On the other hand, it is not impossible to modify the Church’s 
formularies. It is, no doubt, Utopian to hope for any altera- 
tion in the wording of the Creeds, although the forms of Creed 
used in successive ages ought to bear some relation to the 
knowledge of those ages, and there can be no doubt that the 
twentieth century has a more intelligent understanding of the 
value of the Scriptures as historical documents than the fourth ; 
but it is at least feasible to amend the terms of subscription, 
and the need is growing increasingly urgent. By timely and 
drastic reform of the language of the Ordinal the Anglican 
Church will not only give relief to the tender consciences of 
many of her present ministers, but will also augment her re- 
sources for the conflict against materialism by enlisting the ser- 
vices of numbers of able men who now feel themselves de- 
barred from seeking Orders. 


In these several quotations from articles and letters written by 
representative Anglicans, we have probably as correct a view as 
possible of the different attitudes assumed by different parties in 
the Church towards subscription. The Worcestershire Rector in- 
sists that clerical honour demands an unqualified adherence to the 
tenets of the Anglican standards. The unorthodox man who re- 
mains inside the Church, he says, is a dishonourable man. Another 
writer emphasizes the difficult problems involved in the ethics of 
subscription, and contends that the question of the required 
measure of conformity with the Church’s standard must be left to 
the conscience of the individual. Another writer, starting from 
the fact that the literal meanings of certain articles have been neces- 
sarily given up, and that these articles are, therefore, universally 
interpreted spiritually, asks why certain others may not also be 
interpreted in the same way? He also introduces the development 
theory, and contends that there are only two possible methods of 
dealing with the problems raised by criticism. Either we must 
fall back upon authority, or permit full and free inquiry within the 
Church. In our last quotation, we find the writer refusing to re- 
strict ordination to those who can repeat the Creeds with full con- 
viction, admitting also that it is not impossible to modify the 
Church’s formularies, but contending that the only practicable way 
out of the difficulty is to amend the terms of subscription. 


I shall not spend time over the contention of the Worcester- 
shire rector. That—as you will readily infer—is my own conten- 
tion. It was because I could not give an unqualified assent to the 
creeds of the Anglican Church that I refused, when opportunity 
offered, to enter the priesthood of that Church ; and it was because, 
on three separate occasions, I found my opinions to be out of har- 
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mony with the official creeds of the Nonconformist Churches of 
which I was pastor, that I passed from one pulpit to another, until 
at last I was fain to relinquish the pulpit altogether. 

In the few minutes we have at our disposal, we can discuss 
only some of the very interesting questions which meet us in the 
other quotations that I have read to you. One writer, you will 
remember, asks why he should not have the same liberty of inter- 
pretation with reference to such dogmas as the Virgin Birth, as all 
men take with the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian hymn, with 
the idea of a local heaven, with the physical and material form of 
the Ascension? And he asserts that the Church tacitly recognises 
a man’s moral right at the solemn moment of Ordination to state 
his unfeigned belief in the Canonical Scriptures, “without intend- 
ing the plain meaning of the words.” That most ordinands do this 
is probably the fact: we may say, the well-known fact. But does 
the Church really recognise a man’s moral right to do this? Surely 
not. Surely, it is permitted merely because the Church is at its 
wit’s end as to what to do in the matter. And surely, this very fact, 
which the writer seems almost to glory in, is one of the very serious 
evils which justify those of us who are outside in condemning the 
Church for criminal laxity, and its clergy for indulging in the double 
life? 

The same writer appeals to the principle of the development 
of Christian doctrine. It did not need a Newman to teach acute 
students of theological history that there had been from the 
beginning a development of Christian doctrine. But what the sub- 
scriber has to deal with, is the body of dogma fixed and definitely 
expressed in the documental standards of his Church. There is 
in those standards no recognition whatever of a doctrine of de- 
velopment. His creeds state dogmas as unchangeable truth. They 
do not say, “these are the dogmas of to-day, to-morrow they will 
have to be superseded by others developed out of them.” If this 
meaning was included in them only implicitly, our writer’s plea 
would have force. But it is not: the subscriber assents to what he 
is expected to believe will remain unchanged until the end of the 
world. 

The same writer tells us that there are only two possible 
methods of dealing with the problems which criticism has raised: 
either the method of authority (as in the Roman Catholic Church), 
or the method of full and free inquiry within the Church. This 
last point is brought before us also by the last writer whom I have 
quoted. He says that the insisting upon unqualified assent to the 
standards would put the Anglican Church altogether out of touch 
with the intellectual life of the time. This, I admit, is absolutely 
true. He further says that it is possible, though not practicable, to 
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alter the wording of the Creeds. He therefore falls back upon the 
feasibility of amending the terms of subscription. Some of you 
may remember that an attempt to widen the door to the consciences 
of the candidates for orders, by loosening the terms of subscription, 
was made between forty and fifty years ago. Perhaps a more 
childish proceeding was never adopted by an organisation of such 
eminence and influence as the Anglican Church. You heard just 
now what are still the terms of subscription—“ do you unfeignedly 
believe,” etc. Suppose you are engaging a confidential clerk ; 
would it matter whether you made him promise to de strictly honest 
in all relations to you, or whether you made him promise merely to 
be honest? Would not the shorter formula be as binding as the 
larger one? No form of subscription to the Articles and Prayer 
Book, etc., would give the candidate a right to believe a half-dozen 
articles, and to disbelieve another half-dozen, as he pleased. Such 
a form of subscription, if drawn up, would be a farce. If the 
ordinand subscribes, he does subscribe, and there’s an end of it. 
No amendment of the terms of subscription, short of what stultifies 
the whole of the subscription, can relieve the consciences of the 
subscribers. f 

Another very important consideration comes in here. The 
candidate, by his subscription, does not promise to hold a mere 
academic belief, a belief which has nothing to do with character or 
conduct, a belief which is merely an intellectual curiosity. The 
Creeds are practical as well as theoretic, and they are embodied in 
the ritual. For my part, the act of subscription seems to be a 
mere work of supererogation ; the candidate for orders, by his mere 
candidature, engages to assent to and to practise all the doctrines 
and ordinances of the Church, and a verbal oath to that effect is 
quite superfluous. Were all subscription abolished, the priest who, 
while reciting the Athanasian hymn, believed in the salvability of 
Unitarians, would be as inconsistent, as dishonest, as if he had had to 
subscribe afresh every time he conducted a service. No amend- 
ment of subscription can meet the difficulty, unless the subscription 
ceases to be a subscription. The difficulty resides not so much in 
the subscription as in the obligation to give practical realisation to 
the dogmas of the Church. 

Now, where are we? In the first place, a man in holy orders 
is bound, both by his subscription and by the mere fact of under- 
taking the duties of his office, to give unqualified assent to the 
teaching of his church. He is not a mere official whose duty is done 
when he has expounded the dogmas, etc. The judge on the bench 
is not personally responsible for—he may, indeed, personally dis- 
approve of—the law which he has to expound and enforce. But 
not so the priest. 
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In the next place, such an unqualified assent is in these days 
impossible to anyone who has any or even a slight acquaintance 
with modern criticism, modern science, modern thought generally. 


The solution of the problem evidently lies, not in the relaxing 
of subscription, but in the modification of the dogmas. 


So far all is plain. The ethics of subscription is very simple. 
I subscribe because I believe. If I don’t believe, I have no right to 
subscribe. But here, a host of considerations come into view. 
There is no agreement as to how much of the Creeds is to be given 
up—some would give up very little, others would go dangerously 
near to giving up everything that had hitherto been deemed essen- 
tial. Only a few men are found to have the courage of their 
opinions. Some talk about holding their judgment in suspense: 
but the Creeds say nothing about holding judgment in suspense— 
to do that is itself a sin against faith, Some talk about subscribing 
in order to have an opportunity of reforming the creeds “from 
within.” The attempt has been made for a century, and the creeds 
remain the same. Many claim a right to give a non-natural mean- 
ing to the terminology of the creeds. I have never been able to 
discover any ground for this right. Some shrink from the crime 
of “schism.” What kind of religious organisation must that be to 
preserve the unbrokenness of which good men have to sell their 
consciences? There are other motives operative—questions of in- 
come, prestige, etc., etc, | These motives probably account for 
much of the hesitancy to engage in a reformation of the creeds. I 
admit that—but I refuse, after all, to recognise these motives as 
deserving of serious notice. 


The practical result is that our pulpits are honeycombed with 
duplicity. And our congregations are little more sincere than, if 
they are as sincere as, the preachers. Doubtless, not a little of the 
hesitancy of the clerical leaders is due to the fear that the new ideas 
are not merely reformative of the Church, but essentially destruc- 
tive of its leading characteristics. They are clinging to a lost 
cause. But what ought to be—in the minds of real truth-seekers— 
the outcome of such a fear? Certainly, not a timid shrinking from 
enquiry, but a zealous persuance of enquiry. The clergy should 
say: “If what we have thought to be divine, impregnable truth, 
is possibly error, let us find it out as soon as possible. The more 
we have loved the old, the more ardently should we long to throw 
it away if we have been clinging to error.” But this is only too 
rarely the outcome of such a fear. All is ventured—even dishonest 
subscription—in order to save the old because it is the old, because 
to have it destroyed would be inconvenient, would involve material 
and social sacrifice. So a temporary—it must be only a temporary 
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—attempt is made to save the position by giving an idealistic ren- 
dering to what had been considered material and historical. The 
“Christ” idea, in proportion as it is shown to be unhistorical, is 
made to be an object of faith. For example, referring to the New 
Testament miracles, one writer says, “unless we try to look into 
them ethically we are beating the air.” It seems to me that this 
looking into the miracles ethically zs beating the air. And Thomp- 
son, whose repudiation of the New Testament miracles has caused 
so much fuss of late, tells us that the God incarnate in Christ “ is 
discovered and worshipped, as God alone can be, by the insight of 
faith.” What does this mean but that having the historicity de- 
stroyed, we still see the fact by faith? First, the fact was accepted 
on the supposed historical evidence ; the evidence is gone—but the 
fact remains as an ideal, in other words, as a pure speculation!! 


Our critical theologians, as I have said, pride themselves upon 
their new light. They seldom remember how much they owe to 
men who have been persecuted, and maligned, and despised—to a 
Reimarus, a Lessing, a Voltaire, a Tom Paine, an Ingersoll, and so 
on, and so on. If our great theological critics of to-day were to 
block out what in the Prayer Book and Articles they repudicate, 
the pages would look like an English newspaper when it had passed 
through the hands of the Russian censor. And it was the men I 
have mentioned who anticipated much of the higher criticism which 
is the boast—and not unjustly the boast—of our modern scholars. 


When will our scholars, those who claim to be the leaders of 
intellect, of morality, of everything that is greatest and best in 
human nature—when will these men acquire the courage of their 
opinions, and convert their assumption of leadership into the reality 
of leadership? When will they add to their learning, to their 
social and official prestige, the simple characteristic of the honest 
man, and live for truth instead of for the perpetuation of ancient 
error and obsolete and reactionary institutions ? 


To sum up the matter. The only way out of the impasse in 
which the Churches find themselves, is to revolutionise the official 
idea of a dogma. In the creeds a dogma is fixed and final. In 
reality a dogma is only to-day’s view of what may or may not be 
the truth. To ask for a perpetual subscription to such an ephemeral 
statement is nothing short of absurd. The Churches should seek 
to express. themselves in the highest and purest and broadest re- 
ligious sentiment, leaving it to the state of knowledge of the day 
to give from time to time any intellectual explanation of that senti- 
ment. It is a very minor question, a question of hereditary asso- 
ciations, of accidental training, whether a man believes in 
Jehovah, or Jove, or Jesus, or whether he satisfies himself with a 
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delightful absorption in the fine humanistic sentiment of mutual 
service, and of reverence for all truth—this is a matter of com- 
paratively small moment: the sentiment stands first, the recogni- 
tion of the sentiment is the great practical duty of all self-conscious 
and morally-capable life. And I will venture to assert that we, 
meeting here from time to time, acknowledging love and duty to be 
the great laws of moral existence, approach far nearer to the true 
ideal of the noblest life than do those who chain themselves to 
dogmas which every day’s new knowledge is discrediting. 


ARTHUR RANSOM. 

















1912. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE MODERN 
CLERIC. 


THE following solution of this difficult question is offered by one 
who has done “twenty years hard.” 

Grit must be the first ingredient, and this is trebly essential 
in a country parish, which cries aloud for service from the best- 
equipped men. The rural incumbent must be endowed with tact, 
unfailing patience, sympathy, and above all—common-sense. I 
took Orders late in life, and had been a sailor in my younger days. 
Providence had given me the finest possible training, for I had 
become a “handy man.” A modern Rector is often summed up 
by his parishioners in terse language. “He ain’t no use to we” 
is a dismal commentary on a man’s work. 

My first chance of being “neighbour” to him that was in 
trouble happened thus :—The neighbour was an R.C., and he came 
across to the Rectory to ask for water. “What is the matter with 
your own well?” I asked. He informed me that windlass, bucket, 
chain, and all had gone to the bottom. “Why don’t you go down 
and fetch them up?” I queried. The man’s face was a study, as 
he replied, “ What, me, go down there!” “I'll do it,” I answered. 
The well proved to be forty feet deep, but to go down, fish up the 
whole tackle, hitch it on to the chain, and come up hand over hand 
was the work of a few minutes. As I left him, open-mouthed with 
astonishment, I said: “If anybody asks you who got up your 
bucket, say that a neighbour did it. Good day to you.” The ball 
was set rolling, and my reputation grew accordingly. 

My next opportunity of rendering a service occurred on a 
Christmas morning. I was returning from Matins, when I came 
upon an unfortunate fellow lying in the gutter. He was well 
dressed, but his clothes presented a sorry appearance. I borrowed 
a wheelbarrow from a neighbour, who helped me to hoist the man 
on board, and we started. Our craft, however, proved too much of 
a crank for our friend, for he soon unshipped his cargo of whisky. 
We took him back to his wife, but what she said and did I leave 
unreported. 
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It struck me that as we render last aid to our people, so ought 
we to render first aid. I joined the classes which had been formed 
in the neighbouring town, some miles distant, in order to obtain the 
St. John Ambulance Certificate. The possession of this boon to 
a parish ought to commend itself to the notice of every incumbent, 
as parishioners are continually falling victims to accidents, and 
doctors are miles away. We have never had a resident surgeon 
here. People seem to be so helpless in time of distress, and they 
generally do the wrong thing. They lose their heads so easily. 
The level-headed Rector wins his way to the hearts of his flock if 
he has entered the ante-room of surgery. 

My glebe soon engaged my anxious thoughts, for my living 
was almost a “derelict.” I became my own gardener, and did the 
whole of the work required, from pruning trees to wheeling refuse. 
Ome morning (before four), I was digging for all I was worth, 
when a neighbouring farmer came to take a look at me. He put 
his two elbows on to the top of the hedge, and eyed me in silence 
for some time. “Taking stock of the parson!” I soliloquised. Sud- 
denly I heard, “Do all Rectors work as hard as that?” I replied, 
without stopping work for an instant, “My friend, I am not my 
brother’s keeper.” 

One day I was hard at work in one of my fields, when a 
Nonconformist local preacher drew near, and, with the suspicion of 
a sneer, said: “You seem to be very busy, Mr. Rector.” “Good 
morning,” I replied, “ You read your Bible, don’t you, my friend ?” 
“Oh, yes,” came the almost indignant reply. “Well,” I said, 
“Haven’t you read that we must eat our bread in the sweat of our 
face?” After an awkward pause, Chapel moved on. 

It is fair to ask whether I lost caste. No, I did not, but then 
I always appeared properly dressed in the roads. The clerical 
attire is respected gué the man, and that is the measure whereby 
one is gauged in the country. 

I soon found out that to be a “ Literate” was a slur, and the 
iron entered into my soul. It took me nine long years to gain a 
theological degree, thanks to a University that does not require 
residence for the same. The question of expense had to be faced, 
for fees and books are costly things. A chance advertisement 
about journalism caught my eye, and I passed through a qualifying 
school. A cdurse of typewriting followed. The grist came slowly 
to my mill, but it was hard work, although the experience gained 
was invaluable. It taught me how to deal with a subject, and how 
to make it presentable. The strangest effect that resulted from 
getting rid of the “Literate” sneer (which is tantamount to the 
“Ranker ” in the Army), was that I went up a hundred per cent. in 
the estimation of my own parishioners, who were mainly agricul- 
turists. 
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Journalism taught me how to put things in an interesting way 
before people, and I soon began to preach “extempore.” This is 
a sine gud non in the country. No writer would ever dare to put 
into print a second time any article of his, then why should he 
ever attempt to preach the same sermon twice over? It is sheer 
folly, to say the least. I early got my cue from a thoughtful 
parishioner. “Parson,” he said, “we could not help listening to 
your sermon on Sunday evening, because it was so interesting.” 
My course, as laid down by compass, was clear forthwith. I found 
that “extempore ” preaching entailed a week’s hard preparation. I 
chose my subject on Monday morning, dotted down thoughts as 
they came, and then read up. By Sunday I was fairly saturated 
with matter. People love to have the Bible explained to them, 
and the cleric who has travelled East (as I, fortunately, had) can 
easily take his bearings. The Bishop of London will find his hope 
fulfilled this year. 

Rustics are generally a very tractable and teachable class, but 
the harm is done through strangers who come amongst us, and 
inoculate our people with materialistic ideas. This refers especially 
to our young men, who quickly catch up any modern nostrum. I 
found that, having gone through a severe course of higher criticism 
enabled me to put to flight these iroublers of Israel. A rustic is 
quick to see the point of an argument, and the Rector soon scores 
in their eyes if they find out that he is “great at learning.” My 
opponents only wore the thinnest of veneer, and I soon managed 
to strip it off, thanks to a helpful equipment. 

An Incumbent ought to be a total abstainer, for that spells out 
fitness at all times. The sailor realises its value to the full. To be 
physically and intellectually fit from Monday morning to Sunday 
night is a necessity, and total abstinence will have much to do with 
it. 

Holidays seldom came my way, for I was too busy to indulge 
in them, and then they generally mean ready cash. I went up to 
London on a memorable summer trip, and found that people kept 
staring at me. “Is there anything the matter with me?” I re- 
marked to my companion, “ because people keep turning round and 
looking at me.” My friend laughed, and replied, “ Well! it’s your 
face, I expect, because you look as if you had just returned from 
South Africa.” After all, the possession of a healthy bronze is not 
a clerical failing. 

Efficiency in the parish church is loudly demanded in the 
country, and clearness of utterance, whether in the pulpit, at the 
lectern, or at the reading desk is simply indispensable, as versus 
the town. I went through a special course of voice training, and 
have kept up the exercises ever since. An incumbent must keep 
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up his studies, and the careful weekly reading of The Guardian 
is an education in itself. It is the greatest mistake to think that 
anything will do for the country. A rural congregation is very 
critical, and its members soon know whether the Rector is giving 
them of his best, or is merely falling back on old matter. The 
remedy for this temptation is to preach “ extempore ” at all times. 

Daily services are a luxury for the well-to-do, and there is 
practically no demand for them in purely rural districts. The 
incumbent, however, is bound to “say daily the Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer.” I read them in my study, and when abroad in the 
parish, took a lesson from my R.C. brother, who repeats his office 
in the road. The great point was that the incumbent never forgot 
to pray twice daily for his people. 

Our parish church was dinginess itself when I was inducted 
into the living, and as funds were simply minus, I made use of my 
own tropical experience (painting the vessel), and both painted and 
varnished the whole of our pews and fittings It took me nearly 
four months to do it, and it only cost me the price of the materials. 
‘Nobody ever thought of thanking me for the work, but I was 
amply rewarded when visitors complimented us on the bright and 
clean appearance of our church. 

The chief church papers are taking up the question of the 
training of Ordinands, and Manchester has taken the lead in sup- 
pressing a theological college. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the man who is trained to be useful to his people is sure to 
make headway amongst them. The measure of his influence will 
be that of his self-respect, and his personality will be the hall-mark 
of his service. There must be no wooden interpretation of his 
office. Let him not play with Socialism, or he will burn his finger- 
tips. The working man knows perfectly well that there is a 
difference between the parson and himself, and it is a permanent 
one, because it is the outcome of birth, education, and position. 
“Let the Passon keep his place, and we'll keep our’n,” was a lesson 
that I soon learnt, and I have acted on it ever since. Any slapping 
on the back is a mistake. This is the age of ecclesiastical statistics, 
but acts of kindly help are never tabulated. What will be valued 
will be ready aid in time of trouble, and the word of genuine sym- 
pathy, in the hour of adversity, but it must come from a man who 
is respected, and who has stamped the seal of his character on his 
cure. The Rector who acts thus will never be classed amongst the 
clerical failures, of whom Archdeacon Madden wrote in the 
December number of The Churchman. 

On Outpost Duty. 

















RECENT CANCER RESEARCH. 


THE lay reader may find in his native modesty a reason for hesitat- 
ing to interest himself in a subject so technical as the origin, nature, 
and cause of cancer. If, however, the Book of Revelations, 
Browning’s Poems, and the Insurance Act, not to speak of what 
passes as Social Reform, fascinate him, he need not, through mere 
diffidence, decline considering a few comparatively simple facts 
touching a disease, important as taking 40,000 lives every year in 
these countries, and the study of which brings peculiarly into view 
the ever-interesting problem of the nature of life and death. 


We must begin by saying that recent studies of cancer do not 
at all discredit the conclusions as to its nature arrived at by the 
older physicians, many of whom showed critical observation, joined 
with a power of anticipating knowledge of facts by penetrating, 
though speculative, reasoning. They had, however, a much easier 
task than their successors, who are confronted with an accumulation 
of facts and theories beyond their powers of co-ordinating and inter- 
preting them, facts leading away from the subject into wide and 
only very partially explored scientific fields. The older physician 
lived and thought in the sensible plane, and if he realised the infra- 
sensible at all, ventured into it with apologetic caution. He de- 
scribed, and described well from accumulated clinical experience, 
limited to the human subject, using the language of sensible obser- 
vation, cancer, in its first stage, at least, as an abnormal element of 
structure. He included, and even associated it with, a group of 
such abnormal structures, such as warts and moles ; it was simply a 
piece of aberrant or misplaced structure at first, very minute, and 
which might remain dormant a lifetime, or an indefinite time, giving 
rise to no obvious signs of disease. But disease, when it did arise, 
was always traceable to some such minute abnormal piece of struc- 
ture liable to take on the pronounced diseased form with advanc- 
ing age, local irritation, and other exciting causes. The form itself 
became malignant through dissemination of the elements or pro- 
ducts of the primary structure, as it grew and degenerated tm situ 
poisoning or vitiating the tissues and humours. He recognised 
spontaneous cure and effort at such cure, but as occurring with such 
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rarity as to suggest error in diagnosis. He was familiar with a 
long list of vaunted remedies coming into vogue, only to be dis- 
carded as failures. These he looked on with tolerant scepticism, 
unwilling to close the door on a possibility so much to be desired. 
The only remedy that stood the test of experience for him was the 
surgeon’s knife, and that only when the abnormal structure was 
localised and accessible. 

This description, freed from the accretions of thought which 
went with it, has the same intrinsic value as ever it had, and, in 
particular, from the practical point of view, the last statement. 
But without being invalidated or contradicted in any essential re- 
spect the description has been vastly expanded, indirectly by the 
general enlargement of scientific knowledge, and directly by the 
special investigations of cancer. What the older physician took 
loosely as an element of bodily structure has been identified as a 
cell, or cell aggregate, a cell being a determined physical form of 
microscopic dimensions capable of independent or singular existence 
as such. The plant was first determined as a cell system, and the 
conception once formed was extended to cover all forms of life. But 
the cell, itself a living form, was from the first determined to be a 
complex structure, and, though extremely varied and varying, had 
a common mode in life. Reduced to its simplest form it is a 
minute mass of so-called living substance or protoplasm. Proto- 
plasm in its turn exhibits indications of structural differentiation, 
and biologists, pre-occupied with the idea of a unit of life, state 
granules appearing in it as bioblasts or the ultimate vital units. If 
such a unit is to be predicated at all a man, or an oak tree, is as 
much a vital unit as a cell which often, as in the case of seeds, 
spores, and as modified in bone, woody fibre, or full of fat, starch, 
and other matters, do not exhibit any of the phenomena of life. In 
point of fact the extension of scientific knowledge has gone far to 
substitute a negative for a positive definition of the term life, to 
state that it cannot express in the older sense any disposition what- 
ever of material particles as “living” structure. The evidence for 
life is the same, whether shown in a man’s house or a spider’s web, 
or in the body of the man or spider. If the material details of the 
latter could be brought into the same sensible plane as the former 
we would not be able to say that one was alive otherwise than in 
the sense the other is, that is, as showing apparently antecedent 
design or purpose. There is only one part of physiology, a recent 
writer! remarks, which is not yet accessible to our methods, and 
which we cannot prove to be governed by the laws of inanimate 
nature. These are the psychological phenomena. We may be 

‘excused saying this much, since mental causes have been ascribed 
1. Prof. Czapek, “Chemical Phenomena of Life.” Harper Bros., London 
and New York, 1911. 
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to account for cancer and other structural diseases. Allowing that 
a person, knowing he has cancer, is influenced thereby, mentally 
and physically, a discussion of the nature of such influence would be 
out of place here. Men die of cancer without knowing either the 
disease, or what is the matter with them, the experimental investi- 
gation of it has been carried out in animals, such as mice, and it is 
not impossible that it may yet be carried on in vitro. 

What the older physicians identified as a minute element of 
abnormal tissue, the cell theory enabled the later to specify as a 
living cell, living in the same sense as the other cells of the body, 
and containing, like them, living substance or protoplasm. It could 
only doubtfully be specified as an aberrant or specific cell, since it 
approximated indefinitely, even under pronounced conditions of 
variation and disease, to the cells of non-malignant tumours, and to 
normal cells. One hypothesis, indeed, was that it was an em- 
bryonic cell, or a reversion to the embryonic type, a type which, 
however, covers many cell forms. The limitation to the human 
species was soon abolished, and the disease determined as occurring 
in many species of the five great orders of vertebrata. With the 
doubtful exception of reptiles, in fish, amphibia, birds, and mammals. 

Another great step towards advancing our knowledge was at- 
tained by the experimental inoculation or transplantation of the 
cancer cell from one animal to another. This method rests on the 
fact that the cell remains alive for some time, apart from the cell 
system, from which it has been taken, so as to be able to proliferate 
in the system to which it is transferred. The cell system in man, 
and indeed in all animals, is greatly differentiated, so that a cell 
normal in one site is abnormal in another, which, however, does not 
exclude altogether its ability to live in such site; tissue elements, 
thus normal in themselves, are often found in abnormal sites, 
evident in the sensible plane in the case of moles and cysts. It is 
not an extreme supposition to make, that as no two men are exactly 
alike, so every cell in a man’s body has a distinct individuality of 
its own beyond us in the infra-sensible plane. The cell grouping 
into specialised organs and tissues is specific again, not only for the 
individual cell, but also for the cell-group and for the whole cell 
system. It does not follow, therefore, that there is absolute in- 
difference to transfer of apparently similar cells from one man to a 
similar site in another man. The thing can be done with normal 
cells, with varying measure of success for special cell aggregates, 
such as skin tissue and blood cells, failure usually attending transfer 
in general. 

But while transfer of normal cells from one animal to another 
of the same species is possible under qualification by the specific 
individuality of each animal, it is found impossible to transfer such 
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cells from an animal of one species to another of a different species. 
This is remarkable, since altogether foreign cells, such as bacilli 
and protozoa, can exist in a wide range of species, preserving their 
own specific identity. As far as known the cell proper to a species 
can live only in animals of the species; transferred to another 
species it dies not, however, without producing some effect on the 
organism it enters. The theory of resistance and immunity rests, 
among other factors, on this observation. 

The animal cell is either unicellular, or a member of a cell 
system in inter-dependence with other cells. In reproduction the 
former sub-divides into two or more cells, which separate and lead, 
as distinct individuals, distinct lives. This form of cell is said to be 
immortal, as merely dividing into similar cells, but, as is evident, 
the loss of individuality by the parent cell means its death, as far 
as identity is concerned. When the cells remain in union, forming 
a metazoan or connected system, the system becomes a distinct 
individual, mainly through the component cells, or great numbers 
of them, retaining identity as a fact of localised disposition. The 
system originates, apparently, by the same process of division, which 
the unicellular organism or protozoon exhibits; a single fused or 


* conjugate cell successively sub-divides becoming differentiated into 


the organs and tissues of the animal body in the process. Once 
this ontogeny or cell differentiation, following a definite routine, is 
completed, the division or proliferation of the tissue cells is arrested 
or restrained, they become fixed, each in its proper site, and under 
constraint by their environment obtain identity of place and posi- 
tion, maintained by a process of interstitial replacement. Accord- 
ing to one writer, Francke, there are 4,000,000,000,000 of these fixed 
cells in the human body, as against 22,500,000,000,000 motor or 
blood cells, which, however, are constrained by the channels in 
which they move. Now, suppose these figures to represent par- 
ticles of dust or sand, what would be the chance of each particle 
finding and keeping a definite place, so as to eventuate in a sys- 
tematic arrangement ? 

The systematic arrangement or ontogeny of the metazoan 
organism proceeds from a very simple step to steps infinitely varied, 
but each step appears to be determined by its immediate ante- 
cedent. The fertilised ovum or egg-cell divides into, say, erght dis- 
tinct, apparently precisely similar, cells. It is held, however, that 
only one of these, the embryonic or germ-cell. preserves identity or 
individuality in the process’ of proliferation.: This..is one. of the 
forms the elusive idea of a vital unit takes, and we may pass it 
by with a note of interrogation. The hen’s egg is a group of 
living cells starting, say, from eight primordial cells, one embryonic, 
the others trophoblasts, so-called because supposed to serve as 
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nutriment for the embryo, represented by the chick. The hypo- 
thesis implied here is in flat contradiction to the whole tenor of cell 
physiology. In the developing egg the process of cell prolifera- 
tion, common for al! the cells, proceeds up to a certain limit beyond 
which the whole egg-cell system passes into a resting or quiescent 
stage, in which it may remain an indefinite time. When the next 
step in development cccurs two suppositions may be made, one 
that the embryo or chick absorbs or devours the yolk cells, these 
being killed thereby, the other that these cells are transformed 
into the tissues of the chick, preserving their specific vitality in the 
process, that being throughout autogenetic in the egg, and not 
implying cell death. 


The first supposition forsakes the basis of ontogeny for a crude 
observation of the manner in which animals feed themselves on 
dead, organic matter. The second introduces nothing,new, but 
adheres to the connected fact that the cell proliferates, and in pro- 
liferation is transformed into nervous, osseous, cartilaginous, con- 
nective cutaneous, and other tissues, remain‘ng as much alive as 
ever it was, that it is able to continue, on occasion, the process of 
proliferation or reproduction, although greatly differentiated in 
these tissues. Again, it exhibits the property we have seen in the 
egg of remaining an indefinite time in the resting or non-proliferant 
state. The cells of the human central nervous system, whether 
exercised or not, are, in particular, in that state; they are born ard 
die with a man, and under normal conditions never proliferate or 
undergo transformation. 

It would be incompatible with the integrity of the metazoan 
organism that the cell should lose its vital individuality ; it remains 
in the fixed or resting state without, in general, losing the original 
power of proliferation which determined it to a particular tissue and 
site. It departs from this determination on the microscopic scale 
we cannot say how far, and with what consequences. In the sen- 
sible plane the ovum and its primary segmentation is often found 
blighted and deformed, whole organs defective and transposed, and 
bits of tissue misplaced, forming congenital tumours with which 
cancer is frequently associated. One of the theories of the cancer 
cell, resting on its structural form and its extreme proliferation, 
identifies it with the embryonic cell type. The embryonic cell, how- 
ever, is polymorphic, assumes the form of almost every normal tissue 
cell, occurs in every part of the body, and proliferates as the other 
cells do under like conditions. 

In general, the cancer cell is associated with foci of chronic 
irritation, and with congenital tumours and misplacements of tissue. 
It may be looked on as a normal cell diseased, because misplaced 
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in an abnormal site, or as such a cell in a site which has become 
abnormal for it. In addition to rejecting its embryonic nature 
scientific research discredits the idea that it is a foreign or parasitic 
cell, and also that which takes it as a specific cell abnormal in 
nature aé initio. Its true nature may be arrived at by considering 
the conditions under which the fixed tissue cells resume prolifera- 
tion, and their mode in doing so; which is not at all by reversion 
to the embryonic form. Wherever a breach of continuity of normal 
tissue occurs, as in a wound, ulcer, or broken bone, the adjoining 
cells proliferate, resuming a power inherent in them, and close the 
breach by a tissue of new cells. Practically all cells have this 
power, and exert it on occasion, following a normal routine in doing 
so, liable, as every such routine is, to departure from the normal. 
If the case is one of a compound fracture, there is breach of con- 
tinuity of bone, muscle, connective tissue, and skin, and each of 
these tissues repairs itself by its own proper cells, there is no true 
reversion to the generalised embryonic form; it is to frame an un- 
necessary hypothesis to suppose that embryonic cells exist in or 
enter the process. But the newly-formed cells, constituting granu- 
lation tissue or granulomata, as we will call it, are unlike the parent 
cells, but become by transformation similar, though never precisely 
similar in each case; the difference between a cicatrix and the 
natural skin is permanent and sufficiently obvious, and cicatricial 
tissue or granulomata is far more prone to pathological change than 
the original natural tissue. Wherever we have cancer, on however 
so minute a scale, we have an inclusion representing, no matter 
what its origin may be, a breach of continuity. The inclusion, like 
other items of cellular structure, may remain for an indefinite time 
in the resting state. When, however, it passes for any reason from 
that state, we have what is equivalent to a wound, and, therefore, 
the effort to heal it by granulation tissue. But the virtual wound 
may be a complex one; the cells of the inclusion, and of the in- 
cluding area, may both proliferate, developing two kinds of granu- 
lomata, between which a struggle for existence ensues. The cells 
of the inclusion, remaining passive, or relatively so, the cell mass 
is absorbed, cast out, or reduced to minute dimensions. Some 
tumours, benign and cancerous, are got rid of in this way, by pro- 
liferation, not in themselves, but in their tissue environment. The 
case, however, occurs where proliferation is started in the inclusion 
concurrently, or even alone, which often gives rise to tumours of 
great size, tolerated, sometimes, by their environment. 

The clearest instance of what commonly happens is when 
cancer cells are transplanted, the most favourable case for such 
transfer being the inoculation of, say, a mouse suffering from spon- 
taneous cancer, with cells from its own tumour. There are two 
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common kinds of cancer, carcinoma characterised by squamous or 
scale-like cells, and sarcoma, in which a spindle-shaped cell is com- 
mon ; in both cases, however, the cells in general are polymorphous, 
or have many forms. The transplanted graft, being distinctly car- 
cinoma, is composed of connective tissue or stroma, and carcino- 
matous cells, and the graft, when it takes, grows in the first instance 
as a carcinoma. It is, however, what we call an inclusion, and both 
its cells and those of the including site, proliferate and form in 
common granulation tissue or granulomata. What follows eventu- 
ally is that the stroma or connective tissue of the graft degenerates, 
and is replaced by the stroma of the site, and as this happens the 
carcinomatous cells disappear. If the thing ended here the cancer 
would be cured, but, as on the larger scale, in the cell world one 
evil begets other and often worse evils. For some as yet un- 
explained reason, the connective tissue of the site, as it comes to 
replace that of the graft develops in itself sarcomatous cells which, 
co-existing at first with the carcinomatous, come in the end to re- 
place them. There is here no transformation of the carcinomatous 
into the sarcomatous variety2; the transformation is of the cells of 
the site into the latter. Disregarding the influence of the car- 
cinomatous cells on the tissue replacing their proper stroma, which 
is a very obscure matter, the prima facie interence is that the 
sarcomatous cell originates immediately in and from the granula- 
tion tissue of the site, that the graft, the original seat of the cancer 
does not give it. It would appear that the carcinomatous was a 
granulating cell of one tissue, the sarcomatous of another. In point 
of fact, carcinoma and sarcoma arise quite independently of each 
other, though found mixed in the same tumour frequently. The 
inference in general would be that skin, connective tissue, bone car- 
tilage, each according to its form of proliferation or granulation 
generated a specific cancer cell of its own. The inference, how- 
ever, is a misinterpretation of a fact essentially general, not par- 
ticular in form. Following the normal routine of repair, the granu- 
lation tissue in connection with, say, bone, gives bone, but con- 
ceiving the routine departed from, it may give some other kind of 
tissue. The granulation process does not give bone immediately, 
but by transformation effected normally by several steps, arrest of 
and retrogression from which are known to occur. No matter what 
the tissue is which is under repair, the primary proliferating cell 
formation is very much alike, and in general the formation may 
stop short, go too far, or give by aberrant or arrested transforma- 
tion abnormal tissue. 

The study of sarcoma, which is the most generalised form of 
cancer, shows us the cell reproducing in proliferation, not one, but 


2. Third Report of the Cancer Research Fund, p. 196. 
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almost every kind of tissue, or attempting to do so. We find ina 
sarcoma bits of bone, cartilage, groups of blood cells, or hamato- 
mata, and so on. What we will not find in it is a cell which we 
can call in particular the cancer cell; its spindle-shaped cell is one 
found occurring commonly in ordinary wound-healing tissue and 
granulomata. From its very nature there is no cell in particular 
malignant in it; all its cells alike are normal cells, which have 
deviated from the normal type in tissue formation, some more, 
some less, some as a mere fact of association, being in bad and 
loose company. As a statement admitting exceptional cases, it 
may be said that cancer is a disease common for all cells, varying 
according to the environmental conditions which they happen to 
be under. Keeping to the cell itself the disease arises through its 
proliferating, and, in doing so, producing at random virtually every 
kind of cell formation out of place, and not under any normal time- 
rate. The essential condition for this is limitation to the granula- 
tion cell formation implied in a wound, an abnormal inclusion or 
other breach of continuity, however minute. The granulation 
formation following a normal routine repairs the breach but, both 
while it exists, and long after repair is effected, it is a sub-normal 
tissue-inclusion in re-action with its environmental tissues, which 
are often not identical. A vast and complicated variety of cases 
occur when the healing process does not follow the normal routine. 
As I said, the process depends on the fixed cells resuming their 
original proliferating function, but in doing so they are dependent 
on the blood supply, and on the blood and motor cells, which dis- 
charge various and important offices in the process. At first, a 
breach of continuity is simply a vacant space, which comes to be 
filled up by tissue elements undergoing transformation, and at all 
its stages the forming tissue corresponds to an inclusion in a state 
differing from the including area. As is evident, the latter alone 
is vascularised, commands a normal blood supply; the cells of the 
inclusion when it contains them, or comes to contain them, live like 
cells zw vitro in a nutrient medium, though the medium 7” vivo is a 
specific form. Under the normal routine the medium corresponds 
to connective tissue, a tissue omnipresent in the body, and capable 
as a cellular formation of extreme transformation or modification. 
But the medium is derived from the environmental cells alone com- 
manding directly a blood supply, and the included cells proliferating 
in the medium are dependent on it for maintenance, having no pro- 
per blood supply of theirown. The condition of the new cell forma- 
tion is very different from that of the including cell formation, but 
nevertheless it comes to exist in the absence of a vascular system 
of its own. The condition means that the new cells or tissue- 
inclusion, while dependent on its immediate environment, is in- 
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dependent of the systemic environment or organism, lives, or may 
live in it, without vascular or nervous connection with it. 

This expresses the common condition for tumours and other 
inclusions, cicatrices being a partial exception. Normally, however, 
it is only a stage in new tissue formation only in minor degree 
permanent. We have seen that in the case of a carcinomatous 
graft, composed of connective tissue, and included cells, the former 
degenerates and is replaced by the connective tissue of the host. 
The same thing occurs when the graft is one of normal tissue ; that 
is ultimately replaced by the connective tissue of the host, though 
some of its cells may remain unaffected. This follows from-the 
fact that the graft tissue is not vascularised, and therefore de- 
generates while the tissue of the host is, and therefore grows into 
the graft as if it was vacant space. But the original and dominat- 
ing fact remains that a cell, or some kind of cells, can live, and on 
occasion proliferate in an organism with which it has no true or- 
ganic or systemic connection. The limitation which would make 
the cell a specific one, a kind of parasite, is removed when we 
realise that it has a generalised form which it starts with, and 13 
throughout capable of resuming. The primordial single cell follow- 
ing a fixed routine, expressing like every routine continuity, de- 
velops from itself every organ and tissue of the body. We cannot 
say positively that every cell of the many millions which make up 
the body retains in every degree that generalised form, but every 
injury and breach of continuity tells us that they all retain it in some 
degree, even though they cannot always exert it. It is equally 
evident that the generalised cell form is under constraint in the 
metazoan ceil system, is debarred in particular from the prolifera- 
tion of which it is capable. This condition of mechanical con- 
straint, fluctuating about a mean from an extreme degree to total 
absence is evident in the case of most inclusions or tumours. Most 
tumours are bound about on their own side, or that of their site by 
capsules, cysts, or simple condensed tissue, and the form this takes 
for individual cells is a sclerosed or hardened infiltration. A primary 
spontaneous carcinoma is typically a minute inclusion in which 
‘epithelial or skin cells are bound together in a sclerosed or con- 
densed stroma or element of connective tissue. The evidence here 
that the cells are other than normal is altogether inconclusive ; the 
condition under which they exist is enough, and that applies in 
equal or higher degree to the condensed stroma. Similarly, in the 
other common variety of cancer, the sarcoma, there is a tendency, 
even in advanced stages, to limit the disease by partitioning the 
tumour by fibrous or fibro-blastic elements of connective tissue. 

It is to be noted that we have reached a point in which descrip- 
tion is not of a cell diseased ad initio, but of a process deviation 
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from which places it under abnormal conditions, to be usefully, 
though not exhaustively, looked on as mechanical. The process 
itself as normal is that which bases the construction of the meta- 
zoan organism or cell system on a resting or seed cell, the typical 
form of which is that of an anergid, able to resist transfer of 
energy from or to it, non-metabolic, remaining unaltered under wide 
changes in its environment. It is one of the illusions of present- 
day science, unfortunately dominating medical theories in particu- 
lar, that the phenomena of life are expressible in terms of flux of 
energy. As usual, the illusion is due to stating a proposition in an 
absolute sense, a crude fallacy in logic. Both the positive and 
negative form of the proposition have place in description of phe- 
nomena, and, discarding the term energy, as we would Mesopo- 
tamia, in this connection, what stands for description is when we 
have change of state, and when we have no, or limited, degrees of 
change. 

Roughly speaking, a cell is a vessel full of fluid constrained to 
occupy a space which it would not if left to itself. If the cell dies 
or is broken the fluid is spilled, and obeys the law of its own 
nature. More precisely the cell contains many kinds of stuff, all 
of them under constraint in it, and stuff may enter it which dis- 
integrates and destroys it. The many-celled system obeys the 
same condition ; each cell is under mechanical constraint by its cell 
environment, and what has to be maintained is the constraint even- 
tuating in a state of rest or equilibrium, which, for the whole system 
or organism, lasts an indefinite time. Each part of the organism, 
a differentiated cell group, is constrained to a position of rest by its 
immediate environment, and the environing groups are integrated 
in this way into. a whole. 

Cancer research is tending in particular to show the importance 
of pure mechanical detail in the structure of organisms. A house, 
as a rule, does not drop into ruin by its stones and mortar decaying, 
and, even if they do to some extent, it may remain in a resting 
state for a long time. If, however, it is ill-built, its walls out of 
the perpendicular, its stones dropping or pushed out of proper place, 
it comes down at once, however sound the materials may be. The 
cell system is liable to the same structural defects ; it may be ill- 
built from the first, or, in the course of time, the cells may be 
pressed on or pushed out of place, which secondarily means their 
becoming diseased or dying. But the house can be patched and 
repaired, and the cell, as itself a distinct vital agent, can adapt 
itself to new conditions of environment. The adaptation locally 
may be in the individual cell and in those about it, but in general 
a defect affects a cell group very unequally. In a wound a great 
many members of a local group die, which means that the normal 
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degree of constraint on the remaining members is lessened or 
abolished. The constraint expressed, as I said, in some cases by 
imprisonment of cells in condensed tissue, in other cases is quite 
wanting. Cells are living creatures, and, like the creatures they 
build up, become criminals and lunatics under undue constraint, and 
play foolish pranks when the constraint they are accustomed to 
tolerate is quite abolished. To express cancer by a phrase it is 
cell anarchism, and, if not that, cell lunacy, defined by departure 
from a routine normally followed in metazoan cell grouping, where- 
by the cells become complexly inter-dependent. Cancer occurs in 
the whole vertebrate order, because the routine has a common 
mode of cell formation by proliferation proceeding from a single 
resting cell, and giving ultimately a disposition of fixed resting 
tissue cells. Departure or aberration from the normal disposition 
accounts for cancer among other diseases having a common form 
throughout the order. But the vertebrate cell itself has no com- 
mon form, and in following a common routine in ontogeny pre- 
serves its specific individuality. The human ceils, in proceeding 
from a single proliferating cell remain human cells, though follow- 
ing the common vertebrate routine remain human, even when they 
become cancer or other abnormal cells, and so for the mouse. This 
is shown in a striking manner by the fact that, although there is 
wide departure from the normal human embryonic routine whereby 
strange monstrosities are produced, these never depart from the 
human type, never approximate the characters of an animal of a 
different species. A mountain may bring forth a mouse, but the 
prolific mouse has never brought forth a homunculus. This obser- 
vation bears on the Darwinian theory of the origin of species, since 
that theory gives no account of the origin of the specific cell as 
specific. 

It may be thought that a foreign cell may be tolerated in a 
cell system as a bullet or other foreign body is, and as parasitic 
cells are through a wide range. The case is one not to be ignored, 
as it applies to misplacement of cells native to the species; in 
degree there is undoubtedly tolerance of these under the condition. 
That must be allowed as expressing a common relation between 
cancerous inclusions, and the animal in which they arise; up to 
certain points their effect on the general health of the animal is 
nil, indicating their perfect localization, the fact that they do not 
proceed from any constitutional cause, and produce no constitu- 
tional disturbance. This is a most important point, since the 
disease has been ascribed to excess of uric acid, sulphuric acid, and 
other matters in the system, an idea which would lead away from 
the proven efficacy of local treatment by the knife, or similar means. 
The point at which constitutional disturbance occurs, and the man- 
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ner in which it arises, is, however, in the highest degree significant 
of the disease. As I have implied, the cancer and granulating 
cells in invariable connection, in proliferating free of systemic con- 
straint, generate virtually every kind of cell, and among them 
motor cells. These, carrying with them the abnormal proliferating 
character of the parent tissue cells, become fixed in every part of 
the body, but chiefly in the lungs, reproducing proliferating tumours 
in many new sites. These, like the original focus, are essentially 
mechanical in their nature, but secondarily disturb the functions of 
the more vital organs, and vitiate their products, but there is no 
evidence to the effect that cancer fer se has septic elements resid- 
ing in its cells. This is one of many reasons for looking on these 
cells as normal under abnormal conditions, qualifying the statement 
by saying that the conditions are those of granulating tissue de- 
viating from its normal routine in healing wounds or other breaches 
of continuity. In cancer both the inclusion and the site are granu- 
lating in the effort at healing, and the inclusions may not be 
original, but arise as interfering foci in a granulating site. In the 
disease there is always an included and including area, a departure 
from homogeneous tissue, and an effort to restore continuity by 
the resumption of the proliferating process in the cells of both 
areas which, as differentiated, are liable to deviation from the 
normal routine. 

Looking at the four reports of the Imperial Research 
Fund and their well-nigh exhaustive references to all-important 
research into their subject going on, the reader will naturally ask 
whether any remedy for the disease is coming into view. The 
answer at present must be that research shows that spontaneous 
cure is frequent, and that induction of resistance to and immunity 
from ‘the disease can reasonably be inferred, but that cure and 
immunity, natural and induced, must remain matter for 
further investigation. It may be a premature generalization 
‘to say that cancer is a purely structural disease due to 
cells otherwise normal and specific coming to live and proliferate in 
the body of the animal they belong to, that body serving them 
only as a nutrient medium, and binding them no longer to its organic 
routine. The generalization, however, such as it is, accords not only 
with the line of treatment, which, in the past, taking it as a local 
aberration of structure, would remove or destroy iz situ the affected 
piece of tissue, but also with the indications arising in many direc- 
tions in the course of systematic research. These indications point 
to poisoning or starving the peccant cells, rendering the nutrient 
medium unfit for them, or rendering them unable to avail them- 
selves of it. The most recent cure for cancer is based on the idea 
that the rapid proliferation of the cells demands an extra supply of 
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oxygen, and Professor Wassermann, of Berlin, proposes to interfere 
with the supply by means of a compound of selenium and the 
aniline dye, eosin. The selective absorption of this compound by 
the cancer cells is supposed to limit their power of taking up oxy- 
gen, which may be construed as either poisoning or starving them. 
The remedy has been found to be successful for small cancers in 
the mouse, but, selenium, being a powerful poison, the dose to 
have effect on a large tumour, is fatal to the animal. But the 
relation of cell life to nutrient media is a problem as yet almost 
untouched, and the importance of the problem is shown by the 
fact that the carcinomatous cell degenerates when its proper con- 
nective tissue is replaced by that which maintains the sarcomatous 
cell. Where, in the case of a graft, there is no replacement of 
connective tissue from the host, the animal is immune, and the 
cancer cells necrose or die. 

I can only faintly indicate the many points brought into view 
by recent cancer research, dealing as it does with a vast and com- 
plex mass of detail. But of both the present and prospective 
value of the research going on as bearing on both cancer and other 
diseases, on the nature of life itself, our note of appreciation must 
be free of all doubt. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 
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IS THE STATE CHURCH STATE 
ENDOWED ? 


IN the last January number of this Review an article appeared 
dealing more particularly with parochial endowments; it is pro- 
posed to treat of State endowments now. 

The question causes much searching of conscience among 
many persons, now that the Welsh Church Bill has been 
introduced into Parliament. The subject carries us to the primal 
period of English history. Fortunately, however, there shoot 
through the mist of centuries well ascertained facts, which reveal 
to us a fairly accurate past. If these facts are linked together and 
set in their proper surroundings, we arrive at a consistent whole. 

Our earliest history tells us that the heathen religion pre- 
vailed in England. Its devotees had temples, idols, altars, 
and other property. In course of time Christianity was 
introduced, under the auspices of Rome. Severe struggles, 
for many generations, occurred between the old and new 
religions, and the latter had many martyrs, of whom St. 
Alban is the best known, perhaps. Christianity succeeded 
later, and then failed, and was well nigh driven out of the 
country, when St. Augustine with 40 monks and clerics landed. 
During the preceding period, and after, the great ally of the new 
religion was magic arts of sundry kinds. There existed a general 
belief in the performance of miracles by the Roman emis- 
saries, and in the efficacy of holy relics, which they 
brought with them in large quantities. It is difficult to realise to- 
day the dense ignorance and superstition of the people at the 
time. Ethelbert, the King of Kent, saw Augustine, and his com- 
panions, in the open air, because he would not see them indoors 
“lest, if they practised their magical arts, they might impose on 
him, and so get the better of him.” The interview ended advan- 
tageously, however, to Augustine and his associates. The King 
said that Augustine’s words were fair, but he could not approve of 
them so far as to forsake that which he had so long followed with 
the whole of his nation. He undertook to give St. Augus- 
tine and his friends favourable entertainment, and to supply them 
with their necessary sustenance. Accordingly, he provided them 
with a residence at Canterbury, and maintained them as promised. 
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They were given St. Nicholas’ Church, “which had originally be- 
longed to the Britons.” The King retired to Reculver, and gave 
to the missionaries-Canterbury and its neighbourhood. By his 
munificence, the Church of St. Saviour, previously built by the 
Britons, was repaired and allotted for the residence of Augustine 
and his clergy. 

At this point it is necessary to refer to an illumining letter of 
Pope Gregory (who had sent Augustine to England) to Abbot 
Mellitus. The Pope says that “The temples of the idols in that 
nation” (the Saxons) ‘‘ought not to be destroyed, but let the idols that 
are within them be destroyed, let holy water be made and sprinkled 
in the said temples, let altars be erected and relics placed. For, if 
those temples are well built, it is requisite that the nation, seeing 
that these temples are not destroyed, may remove error from their 
hearts, and knowing and adoring the true God may the more 
familiarly resort to the places to which they have been accustomed.” 
This was worldly wisdom of a high degree. 

The King became a speedy convert, and active Christian, and 
shortly afterwards the Pope wrote to him: “Hasten to promote 
the Christian faith, which you have embraced, among the people 
under your subjection, multiply the zeal of your uprightness in their 
conversation ; suppress the worship of idols, overthrow the struc- 
tures of the temple . . . exhorting, terrifying, soothing, correcting, 
and giving example of good works.” The Pope then goes on to 
give much pious advice, and refers to the approaching end of the 
world, and the horrors that will befall mankind. 

Augustine was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, which in- 
volved an endowment of the province, as hereafter appears. 
Augustine, “being supported by the King,” recovered in Canter- 
bury a Church from the heathen, which the Archbishop had been 
informed had been built by the ancient Roman Christians. He 
also established a monastery near the city, which was dedicated to 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, and the King enriched it with several 
donations. Afterwards, in 601—only four years after Augustine’s 
atrival—a great many religious teachers were sent to assist him. 

The next thing that we learn is that the early Saxons under 
King Egbert received the faith. The paramount sovereign,—the 
Bretwalda,—was Ethelbert, who had command over all the English 
nations as far as the Humber. When Egbert’s province received 
the new religion, King Ethelbert built and endowed the Church of 
St. Paul, in the City of London. He erected also the Church of 
St. Andrew’s, at Rochester. He bestowed many gifts on the 
Bishops of both these churches, as well as that of Canterbury, “ add- 
ing land and possessions” for the use of those who were with the 
Bishops. Ethelbert established at Rochester also. a chapter of 
secular priests, and it was endowed by him with a portion of land 
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called “ Priest-field.” He afterwards gave other parcels of land, 
within and without the walls of the city for its support. 

King Edwin about the same time appointed Paulinus Arch- 
bishop of York, which necessitated the endowment of the province. 
Edwin bestowed a house and possessions in that city on Paulinus. 
The sovereign was baptised in a church hastily erected for the 
ceremony. He continued to prove himself a patron and assistant, 
and his mansions at Yeverin, in Glendale, and at Catterick, in 
Yorkshire, were long respected by posterity as the places where 
their fathers had been instructed in the doctrine of the Gospel. 

We may well take a survey now of the historical facts men- 
tioned. Here we have clear cases of State endowments, and in- 
deed, extensive endowments, in the course of a short period. Augus- 
tine and his monks were poor, and required sustenance on their 
arrival The Pope required the temples of the heathen 
in the nation. He obtained them, as well as “the cus- 
tomary payments previously received by the heathen 
priests.” It is not an unfair inference to draw that these temples 
were national property, hence the Pope’s application to the King 
for their conversion to Christian uses, with destruction of the idols. 
The transference of “the customary payments” emphasises this 
view. But if not national property, then it was a request for the 
power of the State, through the King, for the confiscation of the 
heathen buildings for Christian purposes. The Pope knew well 
that his suggestions to Mellitus, and the King, could not be carried 
out by the Monks—men of peace, who could not meddle in matters 
of blood, except in cases of war for the protection of the country 
against pagan invasion. This supposition is verified, as shown 
later with respect to what occurred in Northumbria. Further, 
there is the instance above given, when Augustine received a 
Church in Canterbury, “supported by the King.” 

To rightly understand what follows, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the monks who first landed with Augustine, and those who 
succeeded them, from time to time, were men of accomplishments 
and worldly wisdom, as well as of religious fervour; superior in 
every particular to the unlettered laymen attending the Court. The 
learning that existed was confined to the clergy. We need not 
doubt that a post requiring the art of writing, and some knowledge 
of law, was filled by an ecclesiastic. At the time, and long after, 
there was no separation, which now prevails, between sacred and 
secular employments. The monks quickly occupied in the nation 
the highest positions; government and national welfare fell into 
their hands. The Archbishops and Bishops became Prime Minis- 
ters, and other State officers; frequently Lord Chancellors 
and Judges. These officials, on occasions, led armies into the 
battlefield, or marched thereto under the King’s banner. The great 
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spiritual functionaries became very influential, often swaying the 
policy of Kings, and acting as peacemakers. We find from the 
earliest times that the Witanagemot consisted largely of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and later of Abbots, too. Indeed, the eccle- 
siastics outnumbered latterly all other sections combined. However 
devoted church dignitaries were to the King, they were not less so 
to the See of Rome, ever emulous of Imperial State. They had 
been brought up in Catholic countries, and taught to consider 
Church and State as one. As before referred to, the influence of 
the monks and the clerics was advanced by reputed miracles, and the 
magic of relics. The supposed miracles were of all sorts, such 
as raising the dead to life, the calming of storms, and a host of 
minor impostures of less significance. They also purported to 
read omens in the heavens, and practised the hidden arts 
generally. They pictured, too, in vivid hues the bliss of heaven 
and the tortures of hell. By these means they created pious awe, 
and holy dread in the minds of the half-christianised people. Under 
the circumstances the Romanists would have been more than 
human if they had not promoted the temporal prosperity of 
their Church. This they did undoubtedly to such an extent that 
in after times it became necessary to check their greed by enact- 
ing certain well known statutes. 

The words in much use now—establishment and endowment— 
are apt to give a wrong impression of what took place. 
There were not two processes, one of establishing and an- 
other of endowing the Church. The course followed was much 
simpler. What was aimed at by the early missionaries was the 
conversion of the sovereign, thereupon the rest followed, the 
Church was adopted as his on behalf of the nation, and he provided 
what was necessary for its maintenance and advancement. It 
was in many senses his, as representing the State. The Court was 
the chief mission station at first, and sent out monks or priests to 
convert the outlying settlements. The King appointed its Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and Abbots ; the Pope presented the palls merely. 
The Pope never had the sway in England that he had in Con- 
tinental Catholic countries. The old saying has been true equally 
of religion as other matters. “ The hedge still stands that parts the 
land.” There is actual authority for saying that the Church was 
established in the time of Augustine. The expression, “as by law 
established,” used in statutes, proclamations, and other State papers 
when.the:Church of England is referred to, is explained in the old 
_ Saxon’ Chronicle :—When Archbishop Alfric in 995 called together 
“all the wisest men he knew of, and the old men who were able to 
say how each thing had been in the land, in the days of their elders, 
in addition to what he himself had learnt in books, and from wise 
men: he told the very old men, as well, clergy as laity, that their 
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elders had told him how it” (the Church) “had been established 
by law soon after Augustine came to the land. . . . Then the Arch- 
bishop was very blithe that he had so many witnesses, who stood 
best at that time with the King.” The Witan, consisting largely of 
ecclesiastics, confirmed the above and other statements. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, which were necessary 
to the right understanding of the subject, we shall proceed now to 
show how, and when, further State endowments were made from time 
to time. Asa rule, these were made by charters granted by the King 
and the Witan, on behalf of the nation, to the Roman Catholic 
Church for three purposes—(q) religion, (6) education, and (c) main- 
tenance of the poor. Some of the Charters are still extant. We 
shall find in the following pages that the gifts were made generally 
to minsters or monasteries, It is necessary to understand clearly 
what the minster comprised. It consisted of the bishop’s house, 
which contained a number of clerks, priests, monks, and nuns, and 
was both a home of retreat to the weary missioner, and a school 
for the young, who were taught music, poetry, grammar, arith- 
metic, geometry, and philosophy. These inmates lived by a 
rule, which was regarded as monastic, and the bishop’s house 
and church were known as the minster. The minster was not the 
church merely. The monastery included the mission stations, 
bishop’s houses, and the homes of the country clergy. In many of 
these monasteries no rule or system of religion was observed. The 
regular monasteries, we are told by Bede, engrossed too large a 
share of public land, and in their wealth lost sight of the strict 
obligations of a religious life, and latterly the seculars were divided 
from the monastic clerks. 

It is proposed to enumerate in the following pages “further 
endowments recorded. We shall deal in the first place with the 
foundation of a famous monastery, which received, from time to 
time, extensive benefactions from the State. In order that these 
gifts may be properly appreciated, they are put together, although 
in doing so we shall have to break in on the chronological order 
of dates, followed with more or less stringency. (@) The 
monastery was known as Medeshampstead, afterwards and now, as 
Peterborough. About 665, King Oswy and his brother, King Os- 
wald, partly built the monastery, and it was completed by Wulfhere, 
King of the Mercians. The latter King entrusted the completion 
to Abbot Saxwief, and gave him “gold and silver, land and pos- 
sessions, and all that belongeth thereto.” The King, by charter, 
approved of by the Witan, granted for the benefit of Peterborough 
Monastery quite a territory. The full description of the property 
conveyed is very extensive. It is difficult for the mind to grasp 
the extent of this gift; not an inconsiderable slice of the Kingdom 
of Mercia is given. But this is not all that was granted to the 
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Monastery, as we shall see presently. (6) At the request of the 
before-mentioned Abbot, the King granted at the same time An- 
chorets-isle, to build a monastery thereon, for the use of Anchorites. 
(c) Ethelred, who succeeded Wulfhere as King, about 673, made 
an extensive grant to Peterborough, including Bredon, Repings, 
Cadney, Swineshead, Hambury, Lodeshall, Scuffanhall, Casford, 
Wattleburn, Dushguard, Etheliem Island, Bardney, “and all that 
lieth thereto and adjoining.” (@) In 685, King Dwalla gave Peter- 
borough an island called Egborough. (e) In 852, of the land 
granted as above to Peterborough, the Abbot lent to Wulfred, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the land of Senfringham, on condition 
that after his decease the land should revert to the minster, and 
that Wulfrud should give the land of Sleaford to Peterborough, and 
each year should deliver certain loads of wood, coal, and faggots, 
and beasts fat for slaughter, and other things, including Welsh ale. 
At this agreement there were present, consenting and confirming it, 
King Burhred, of the Mercians, and his Witan. (f) Among other 
minsters which the heathen had broken down, as hereafter men- 
tioned, was the minster of Peterborough, and the King granted the 
freedom of the minster to the Abbot “and all the villages which 
lie hereto ”—Eastfield, Dodthorpe, Eye, Paston, also the town of 
Dundle, “ which all thereto lieth, that is to say, that which is called 
the eight hundreds, and market and toll” ; also the lands of Bartho, 
Warmington, Ashton, Witherington, Eye, Thorpe, and one Mone- 
yer in Stamford. These lands, and all other lands that belonged 
to the minster, were declared free of sack and sock, toll and team 
and infangtheif. Also the two parts of Whittlesey-mere, with the 
waters and wears, and fens, through Meerdale, as described 
in the charter more fully. The King willed a market should be in 
the same town (Meerdale) and no other between Stamford and 
Huntingdon. He also willed that the toll be given from Whittlesey- 
mere along the districts, in the charter described. He declared 
that all liberties’ and remissions that his predecessors had given 
should stand. This grant is confirmed by the Witan. (g) One of 
the acts of William IL. the Conqueror, was to give to Peterborough 
the Abbeys of Burton, Coventry, Crowland, and Thorney. The 
chronicler says, “and he conferred so much of good upon the 
minster of Peterborough in gold and silver, and in land, as never 
any other did before him, or any after him.” 

Let us pause. We have had a fine glimpse into the gloom of 
past ages here. The authenticity of some of the gifts is vouched for 
by the charters, still in existence, and all by one or more of the 
historians of the periods. These histories are supposed to have been 
written by the monks of Peterborough monastery. The scribes 
of the different monasteries, to whom we are indebted mainly for 
our information of the Anglo-Saxon period, wrote only respecting 
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their own monasteries and the surrounding neighbourhood, and 
therefore of matters within their own knowledge. These venerable 
chronicles are fragmentary, and give us accurate knowledge of one 
part of England only, and not of the whole. Much depended whether 
records were kept or not upon the existence of one or more monks 
at a monastery who took interest in recording passing events, or 
abbots who insisted on their monks fulfilling their duties in this 
respect. The records of endowments we have relate mostly to the 
East of England, but we may assume fairly that what took place on 
that side similar events occurred all over England. We may 
assume, too, that the grants mentioned in history are not the only 
ones made by the Crown. Indeed, we have evidence to the con- 
trary. Some of the charters granted by the Welsh princes, or rul- 
ing lords, exist still, and show that their gifts were for analogous 
purposes to those granted in England. 

Before proceeding further the subject is open to several ob- 
servations. Augustine and his comrades were penniless, as we 
have seen. The whole source of income therefore in those early 
days were from the munificent gifts made by various sovereigns to 
Augustine and his successors, which enriched them often “ beyond 
the dreams of avarice,” and endowed them with power and splen- 
dour. Church dignitaries were enabled, in course of time, out of 
the income derived from the endowments already made to build 
churches and minsters, monasteries and cells, without being depen- 
dent upon the State always. The fabulous wealth of Peterborough 
is an instance in point. Such income was the outcome of benefac- 
tions, however, made previously by the nation. They were none 
the less State endowments. One further remark should be made, 
namely, that the records cited in this article give the origin of most 
of our present-day bishoprics, though the present cathedrals may 
be successors of previous ones. The boundaries of the sees are 
altered largely since early times. 

Let us refer now to further endowments of which we have 
knowledge, They are only instances, but even the recitation of 
these may prove tedious. However, as disendowment is based on 
the fact that the property held by the Church belongs to the nation, 
a list of some of the State gifts is necessary. As space is limited, 
only the barest reference can be made thereto. These endow- 
ments are mentioned in charters still extant, or in authenticated 
histories of the periods. 

ENDOWMENTS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
King Eadbald (son of Ethelbert). 
This King embraced Christianity, and promoted the affairs of 


the Church to the utmost of his power. He built the Church 
of St. Mary, and endowed it with the manor of Northbourne. 
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The Nhext is an instance of disestablishment of one religion, 
and the establishment of another. This King, by his supreme 
power, commanded that the idols throughout his kingdom 
should be destroyed and forsaken, “and he established the 
Christian faith firmly.” 

Edwin, King of Northumbria. 
About 625 he and his Court were converted to Christianity. 
He was baptised at St. Peter, York, which he had built of 
timber. He afterwards commenced to rebuild the Church of 
stone, but was assassinated before completion. King cone 
completed the edifice. 

His Successor (Oswald). 
He built a church at Campodomum, supposed to be either 
Doncaster, or Castle Hill, near Almondbury. He applied him- 
self to build and extend the Church of Christ in his kingdom. 
Churches were built by him at several places, also money and 
land were given by him to build monasteries. He gave the 
Isle of Lindesfarne, and he built a monastery thereon. He 
founded the Cathedral and monastery, and the see of Durham 
in 635. 

King Cynegils (West — 
Gave the city called Doric—Dorchester for the settlement of 
the episcopal see; from this see arose the bishopric of 
Lincoln. 

His Successor (His Son, King Kenwalk) 
Erected the Bishopric of Winchester, and he built the minster 
and monastery. Their size and magnificence astonished the 
countrymen. 

King Sigebert, of East Kent, 
Set up a school for youths, to be instructed in literature at 
Seaham, or according to later writers, Dunwich. He built a 
monastery. He also gave ground to Fursey, an Irish monk, 
to build a monastery dt Burghcastle. 

Anna, King of the East Angles. 
He, and his nobility, “embellished it with more stately dona- 
tions.” 

Ethelwalda (Son of King Oswald, of Northumbria) 
Gave land to build a monastery, supposed to be at Lashingham, 
Cleveland. 

King Oswy, of Northumbria. 
About 665, vowed, if victorious in battle, he would give twelve 
farms to build monasteries on. He was victorious, and ful- 
filled his vow, and monasteries were erected. He gave lands 
also at Leeds, to build a monastery. He gave his son Alfred, 
who had received the ecclesiastic tonsure, a monastery of 40 
families at Ripon. 
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King Wulfhere, of Mercia. 
About 669, gave land of 50 families to build a monastery at 
Barton-upon- Humber. 

Egbert, King of Kent. 
In 669 gave Reculver land to build a minster. 

King Ina (West Saxons). 
He was the friend and benefactor of churchmen. All the 
celebrated monasteries in his kingdom experienced his bounty. 
The Abbey of Glastonbury was erected by him with a munifi- 
cence truly royal, about 725. His donations amounted to 
2,900 pounds of silver, and 350 pounds of gold. 

King Wilfred, of the Kentish Kingdom, 
Held council to consult about the bettering of God’s Churches 
in Kent, and forbade that laymen should have control over the 
Churches, and their possessions, “ which I, or my elders of older 
days, have given.” 

Ethelwatch, King of West Saxons, 
Gave his prelate, Wilfrid, land of 87 families to maintain his 
company, who were in banishment at Selsey, Chichester. The 
Bishop founded a monastery thereon. The King gave him 
all the goods that were there with the land. 

Ethelwald, King of Mercia, 
Built a magnificent church and monastery at Croyland. To 
construct the building the King gave 300 pounds of silver the 
first year, and 100 pounds a year for the following ten years. 

King Offa 
Confirmed a grant of land, near Hastings, to the Abbey of St. 
Denis. About the same time, 792, he endowed the Abbey of 
St. Albans. “He also made a grant to the Church of all the 
tithe in his dominions,” says Collier, “and gave a great estate 
in land to the Cathedral of Hereford.” He first originated 
“Peter’s Pence,” for the benefit of the British School at Rome. 
This tax was extended by Ethelwulfe to his kingdoms of 
Wessex and Mercia. 

King Cuthred 
Built the Church at Winchelcomb “with royal munificence.” 

King Caedwalla 
Gave a fourth of afl the land of the Isle of White in pursuance 
of a vow. 

Aldwulf, King of East Angles, 
Supplied the funds for building the monastery at Ely. 

King Athelstan. 
Rebuilt the monastery at Beverley, which the Danes had 
destroyed, and made collegiate with privilege of sanctuary. 
The estates of an etheling were confiscated by the Witan, 
and were given to the monastery at Malmsbury. The King 
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built the Church at Middleton. His munificence to the clergy 
is proved by the churches he erected or repaired, a list of 
which are given by his biographer, William of Malmsbury. 

Egbert, King of Wessex. 
In 825 gave Malling to Christ Church. 

King Alfred 
Gave land of 10 families at New Stamford for the Church, and 
afterwards he gave the monastery of 30 families at Ripon. 
The monasteries were the only academies of his age. It is 
said that he established the University of Oxford. He divided 
a moiety of his income into four parts. One part he gave to 
two monasteries, one at Shaftesbury, and the other at Ethel- 
giva. Another fourth he gave to the poor. Another fourth 
he distributed annually among the different churches. He left 
at his death 50 mancuses of gold to 50 priests, 50 to the poor 
ministers of God, and 50 to the church in which he should be 
buried. 

King Ethelwulf 
Rebuilt the English School at Rome, which is said to have 
been built originally by King Ina about 728. In 855 he gave 
by charter the tenth part of his land throughout his realm 
“for the glory of God and his own eternal salvation.” This 
applied to the Kingdom of Wessex, and ultimately to all the 
nations of the Saxons. 

King Edward 
Ransomed the Bishop of Llandaff by payment of £40 to the 
Danes, who had made him a prisoner. The King delivered 
Glastonbury to St. Dunstan, who became the first Abbot. 

King Eldred. 
This King burnt the minster at Ripon, but the Northumbrian 
Witan made compensation for the deed. In 952 the Danes 
seized the property of Croyland, but they attended a meeting 
of the Witan, and through King Eldred’s influence, they re- 
stored the property. 

King Edgar 
“Spread God’s Glory wide.” In 962 St. Paul’s minster was 
burnt and he rebuilt it. He gave all the minsters which the 
heathen had broken down to Abbot Ethelwald, of Abingdon, 
who promised to restore them. He granted to the church at 
Worcester, and to the see of Winchester, the lands of the 
monasteries which had fallen to the Crown ; and of those which 
remained in the hands of individuals, a portion was recovered 
by purchase, and still more by the voluntary resignation of the 
possessors. As fast as buildings were erected, they were filled 
by monks and their novices. Prejudice against monasteries 
had arisen, but Edgar gloried in the assertion that though 
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the order was nearly extinct at his accession, almost 50 abbeys 

had been established during his reign. 
King Canute. 

He repaired the ruins of the religious edifices which had suf- 

fered during his invasion. By his donations the Abbey of St. 

Edmund’s was rendered for centuries the most opulent of the 

monastic establishments in the Kingdom. He forbade the 

worship of heathen gods. He directed, while abroad, that the 
church dues, according to the ancient laws, should be paid 
before his return. In 1020 he caused to be built at Assington 

a minster of stone and lime. In 1029 an important gift was 

made by Canute to Christ Church, Canterbury. He endowed 

it with the haven of Sandwich, and all the dues on either side 
of the haven. This was the most celebrated port of Britain 
at the time. 

King Edward, the Confessor, 

In 1044 gave the Abbey of Abingdon to Athelstan, the church- 

warden. In 1065 King Edward caused to be consecrated the 

minster at Westminster, “ which he himself had built.” 
William the Conqueror. 

There is a charter in existence by which William, “after the 

example of the Confessor,” granted large possessions to the 

Abbot and monks of Westminster. St. Paul’s, which had 

been previously of wood, was burnt, and it was rebuilt, assisted 

by “a royal grant.” From two charters dated respectively 

1069 and 1073, we find that lands were granted to St. Martin’s 

in the City of London. There is also in existence a charter 

dated 1075, making a grant to the monks of St. Florentine, 
of Andover. The chronicler of the period, in summing up the 

Conqueror’s deeds after his death, says, “he founded a noble 

monastery on the spot where he conquered England, and he 

established monks in it, and made it very rich” In his day 
the great monastery at ——— was built, and many others 
also throughout England. 

King William the 2nd 

Built St. Oswald at Gloucester. The historian states: “He 

did as his father before him; he distributed treasures among 

all the monasteries of England for the sake of his father’s 

soul. To some he gave 10 marks of gold, to others 6 and 60 

pennies; to every County Church a £100 of money was sent 

to be divided among the poor.” 

The extent of the endowments of the Church may be gathered 
from the Domesday Book. Take Kent as a specimen, we find 
that out of 430 places lying within its precincts, 194 belonged to 
the King, and all the remainder was divided between the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Rochester, and the two Abbots 
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of St. Austin’s and St. Martin’s and seven other persons, 11 in all. 

Space will not allow this interesting subject to be pursued 
further. Much the same course was followed by succeeding 
sovereigns, although the Church had, in the course of the centuries, 
become very wealthy, and could do much for itself. 

As this paper has been suggested by the Welsh Church Bill, it 
may be desirable to refer to a few grants in Wales made by Welsh 
princes or kinglets during the same period as the English 
endowments have been dealt with herein. King Edwalader 
is said to have been a considerable benefactor to the 
Abbey of Clynoc-Vawr in Arvon, upon which he bestowed the 
lordship of Greyanoc, where a monastery was built. King Cadvan 
bestowed land on St. Beuno to build a monastery. Cadvan’s son, 
King Cadwallon, gave the lands of Gwareddoc, Gwynddant. 

This King’s cousin-German gave St. Beuno for the good of 
his soul and the king’s, the township of Glynnorvawr. King Ivor 
of the West Saxons, as the Western part of Britain was then called, 
founded the Abbey of Glastonbury, and endowed it with very large 
possessions. This is evidently the original Abbey. The other, 
built by King Ina, is later. He bestowed also some lands upon 
the Church at Winchester. Roderic the Great ordained that all 
churches and religious houses should be re-edified and adorned, and 
that in all ages the history of Britain should be kept therein. His 
son, Anarawd, for victory won, gave “very considerable lands and 
possessions to the collegiate churches of Bangor and Clynog-Vawr.” 
King Edgar, to whom the Welsh Princes paid tribute, founded in 
Wales several monasteries and religious houses, and particularly at 
Bangor. He founded a new church at Bangor, on the 
South side of the Cathedral, which he dedicated to the Virgin, and 
he confirmed the ancient liberties of that see, and bestowed lands 
and gifts on it. One of the twelve Royal Lords of Glamorgan, to 
whom was given the Lordship of Neath as a reward, built the 
Abbey of Neath, and gave the whole lordship for the maintenance 
of the monks thereat. He also built several monasteries. The 
great monastery of Aberconway was built by Llewelwyn-ab-Ior- 
werth, Prince of Wales, in 1185; also Bethekelbert ; also Llanvais 
near Beaumaris. De Valle Crucis monastery was built by Madoc- 
ap-Griffith Maylor, Prince of Powis, about 1200. The origin of St. 
David’s, removed from Caerleon, Llandaff, and others, cannot be 
traced at this distance of time. It must be admitted that the Welsh 
were more concerned during the period treated with the building of 
castles than religious houses. They were invariably engaged in 
warfare with other nations, and when not engaged so the Welsh 
Princes fought with one another, or made “bo-peep ravages” 
on their Saxon neighbours. It is hardly conceivable that any one 
had the wealth necessary to build a minster or monastery in Wales 
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during the above troublous period, except the ruling lord or prince 
of a district. 

Before closing this paper, some remarks ought to be made re- 
specting tithe, which originated during the time treated by this ar- 
ticle. The duty of bestowing a tenth part of one’s goods was a por- 
tion of the common law of Christianity. It is alleged that tithe was 
first introduced by Augustine. Tithe is mentioned by Archbishop 
Theodore in a way that proves the duty of making the payment, 
but not the right of the clergy to the sole use thereof. It was found 
that it was not possible or desirable to enforce payment by spiritual 
penalties. Tithe was usually divided between the (a2) Church, (4) 
clergy, (¢) and the poor. It was precarious and uncertain, and the 
bestowal of a little estate on the church of the township was usually 
the way of eking out what the voluntary gifts supplied. The 
recognition of the legal obligation to pay tithe dates from the 8th 
century, both on the Continent, and in England. In 787 it was 
made imperative by the legislative councils held in England, which 
being attended and confirmed by the Kings and Ealdormen, had the 
authority of the Witan. Further, in 838, St. Swithin succeeded in 
passing a law in the Witan for the universal and compulsory pay- 
ment of tithe. From those times tithe has been enforced frequently 
by legislation; many of the laws issued after the death of King 
Alfred contain some mention of it. The legislation of Edgar is 
minute on the subject. The thegn who had on his bookland a 
church with a burying place, was bound to give a third of his own 
tithe te that church, doubtless because it contained a burial ground 
which would be so beneficial and necessary to the manor or parish. 
The owner of the ground from which the tithe arose, except under 
the circumstance above mentioned, had the right to pay it to the 
parish priest, or the Cathedral Church, or the monastery. This 
remained so until the Council held at Westminster in 1200, when it 
was stated that the parochial clergy had the first claim, although 
that was evaded long after that date. 

It appears from the short sketch above given, that however 
strong Christian injunctions were, it was only by the arm of the 
law that tithe was collected during the past centuries. This seems 
undeniable. If, then, the Legislature had passed a statute repeal- 
ing the compulsory payment of tithe, it would virtually cease. In 
fact, the Legislature did this in the reign of Edward 6th, when it 
abolished tithe on cattle and goods given with the marriage of 
a person, and it was paid no longer. The power to revoke a 
statute must be conceded. If Parliament has such power, then 
why has it not the right to divert the tithe to other purposes? If, 
instead of repealing the compulsory payment of tithe, and thereby 
liberating the land out of which it issues, the Legislature 
continues tithe, but applies the payment to what, in former years, 
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the proceeds were devoted to largely, namely to educational pur- 
poses, to the relief of the poor, and to the healing of the sick, what 
tenable objection can be raised? Justice demands the restoration 
of the payments to their original purposes, and as the Welsh Church 
has ceased to be the Church of the nation it ceases to have a claim 
thereto. 

Everyone realises that the State endowments before men- 
tioned, as well as others not mentioned, have undergone many 
vicissitudes in the course of the centuries. Evil days, for instance, 
befel the monastery of Peterborough. The estate of the House of 
Cecil was built up out of the demesnes of the see of Peterborough, 
nor was it the only bishopric that was despoiled for the benefit of 
that House in the reign of Elizabeth. The ravages of enemies 
have destroyed some monasteries, and the cupidity of Sovereigns 
and others have misapplied endowments, but we cannot dwell on 
these disasters now. They are beyond the scope of this paper. 

The Bishop of St. David’s is very glib and gleeful when he 
dilates upon his pet statement, that if the Welsh Church is dis- 
endowed it will receive only 1s. 63d. in the 4, and will lose the 
rethainder, 18s. 53d. in the £. The good Bishop does not realise 
how disastrous his contention is to his cause. If only 1s. 63d. in the 
£ has been acquired from 1662—since the rise of dissent— a period 
of 250 years of unprecedented prosperity, it shows that the re- 
mainder, 18s. 54d. in the 4, must have come from some other 
source than church adherents, and there was no other source pos- 
sible except the State. 

All education was provided and carried on by monks and 
clerics in the remote past. There was no national provision for the 
poor and needy, or the sick. The care of these persons was left to 
the religious institutions. The existence of monasteries establishes 
this fact. The gifts made by the State were expressed often to be 
for these purposes, as well as for the advancement of the national 
religion. The Legislature throughout the centuries exercised the 
right to divert its national benefactions according to the country’s 
varying needs, and changing tenets. Now that the State’ has pro- 
vided elementary education for every child, and the needs of the 
sick, the poor, the aged, and the unemployed are being supplied 
more and more by the nation at large the justice of the Welsh 
demand becomes apparent. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the Established Church in Wales ministers to a fraction of the com- 
munity only, and to a great extent, that fraction is not the needy, 
the sick, and the unemployed. It consists mainly of the nobility, 
the aristocracy, the rich, and the well-to-do. Is it not, then, time to 
divert the nation’s property to the true purposes for which it was 
given—the benefit of the whole people, and not for the benefit of 
a few? GRIFFITH JONES. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN JAVA. 


THE ancient monuments of Java are in this country perhaps best 
known from James Fergusson’s “ History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture.” Owing their origin mainly to the religious enthu- 
siasm imported by the immigrants from India, who brought their 
culture and language to the island, they may be defined, generally 
speaking, as mementos of the Hindu and Buddhist creeds, later 
supplanted by the Islam, or rather driven East to the Tengger 
mountains and to Bali, where the ancestral modes of worship still 
survive. Hinduism took in Java by preference the form of 
Sivaism, the transcendent idea personified in Brahma, proving too 
abstract for the new converts, nor yet Vishnu becoming so widely 
popular among them as Siva, whom they could better understand 
and accepted at the head of the Trimoorti in his quality of destroyer, 
that life might spring from death, Bhatara Guru, teacher and mas- 
ter of the world, being his most common title. Even to this day, 
notwithstanding centuries of progressive Islamism and Qoranic de- 
nunciation of idolatry, the gods of yore may be seen homaged in 
their images and symbols, representing that and analogous con- 
ceits, witness the statue of Doorga, Siva’s sakt#, worshipped, under 
the name of Loro Jonggrang, at Prambanan. Buddhism, of sub- 
sequent growth, carrying the thought that living is dying to the 
conclusion, not so much that life again blossoms from death, as 
that true death, annihilation, is the aim and reward of life, prospered 
side by side with Hinduism, in apparently the greatest harmony. 
Tolerance and mutual goodwill reigned to such an extent that 
Buddhist motives were adopted in the decoration of Hindu temples 
and vice versa; that Saiva priests and Sogatas officiated together 
at functions of gala; that kings and princes of the royal blood were 
buried according to the ritual of both religions. This remarkable 
syncretism is, perhaps, most pronounced in the sepulchral shrines 
of East Java, where Hindu art degenerated after its epoch of 
highest excellence in Central Java, the classic period of 
Javanese architecture. It is in Central Java that we meet 
with the finest specimens of the Javanese builder’s and sculptor’s 
art, and if Hinduism has reared magnificent edifices, Buddhism 
tops it all in the famous, wondrous Boro Budoor. 
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Though there are sparse references in native and Dutch re- 
cords to the antiquities of Java, the honour of their first systematic 
description, of an initial attempt at their survey and preservation, 
belongs to Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the island during the British interregnum. He availed himself 
largely of the expert aid of his Dutch assistants, Cornelius and 
Wardenaar, of the services of the English Captain Baker and the 
American explorer Horsfield. After the restoration of her posses- 
sions in the Malay Archipelago to Holland, in 1816, archeological 
enterprise in that region reverted, however, to the old conditions 
of occasional seeking for treasure, supposed to be hidden undér the 
ruins, and quarrying by Philistines intent on the erection of fac- 
tories, the construction of bridges, dams, etc. Apart from the 
galleries of the Boro Budoor being cleared in 1834, to continue 
the cleaning process started in 1814, and Resident Hartman order- 
ing the excavation of the Mendoot in 1836, the interest taken in 
the beautiful remains of a past civilisation was primarily of a utili- 
tarian kind, or such as compared by M. de Navenne, where he 
speaks of the spoliation of a former place of worship at Duga, in 
Tunis (Revue des Deux Mondes, November 15th), to the curiosity 
of little girls who smash their dolls’ heads for information what 
the temptingly rolling eyes are made of. The eyes, im casu the 
exquisite ornament and imagery of the ancient monuments of 
Java, were plucked out on pretexts scarcely less absurd, and the 
rest, if not carried off to provide building material, was suffered to 
fall into ruin. Of the more than twenty temples, for instance, 
mentioned by Junghuhn (t 1864) as still standing on the Diéng 
plateau in his time, only six are left in a recognisable shape, the 
chandis Bimo, or Wergodoro, and those of the Arjuno group. Franz 
W. Junghuhn was one of the few men whose personal efforts, 
like the remonstrances of W. R. Baron van Hoévell, President of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences at Batavia 
from 1839 to 1848, continually reminded the Government that 
official sloth and indifference should be conquered, that something 
should be done. Their insistence led to sporadic investigations 
and publications: Dr. J. F. G. Brumund and R. H. Th. Friederich 
were designated for antiquarian research ; in 1873 appeared Dr. C. 
Leeman’s description of the Boro Budoor, illustrated by F. C. Wil- 
sen; I. van Kinsbergen received a commission to supplement the 
existing drawings by photographic means. 

These and other spasmodic measures, besides being insufficient, 
were, however, wholly without unity of purpose ; there was no sys- 
tem, no adequate direction, no general plan. Neither was there any 
supervision or control over the provincial authorities, who looked 
in a perfunctory way after the chandis within their jurisdiction, or 
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neglected them altogether, exactly as they pleased. It did not im- 
prove the situation that treasure-seekers and dilettanti in archz- 
ology began to tamper with the ruins, which promised spoil or fame 
as discoverers. To adopt the words of Lord Curzon, un- 
disciplined and, we may add, unprincipled activity became more 
dangerous than complete inaction. Such was the state of affairs 
at the time of the foundation of an Archeological Society at 
Jogjakarta, residence of the Sooltan, as Surakarta is the residence 
of the Susuhunan, quasi-independent Princes whose domains are 
the storehouse of the traditions of old Mataram, the mighty realm 
identified with the martial glory of Java’s golden age and the 
stately works of peace bequeathed to posterity in her temples and 
mausolea. The birth of the Archeological Society of Jogjakarta 
was hailed with satisfaction, especially so by the Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences, which had always considered herself to be 
the curatrix of ancient monuments in the Dutch East Indies, more 
or less diligent in establishing her claims to that dignity according 
to the individual inclinations of successive chairmen and leading 
members of directive boards and, principally, as far as allowed 
pecunie causa. The Archeological Society of Jogjakarta, in the 
vigour of her youth, developed an enormous zeal, especially con- 
spicuous in the clearing of the ruins at Prambanan, but, after a few 
years of sometimes too energetic activity, the Batavian Society 
began to complain that her little sister lacked discretion and, in 
the first place, would do wise to follow her expert guidance. The 
little sister declining, praise changed-into blame; the correspond- 
ence between the two antiquarian bodies took an acrimonious turn 
when the younger refused to send the statuary and ornament, de- 
tached in the course of her operations, to augment the treasures of 
the museum at Batavia, and preferred to start a museum of her own 
at Jogjakarta, following a system of her own, or wholly without 
system as the Batavians alleged. The Jogjanese not mending 
their ways, in fact, falling from error into error, and dilettantism 
running mad also in other parts of the island, spoliation reached a 
climax in 1896, when his Majesty Chulalongkorn, the late King of 
Siam, visiting the Boro Budoor and hugely admiring that noble 
structure, even claiming it for his own, the southern church, though 
it is decidedly mahayanistic, like all the Buddhist remains in Java, 
was offered by too complaisant hosts the pick of its exquisite 
detail and naturally accepted. There are, of course, in the Dutch 
East Indies, statutes, ordinances and regulations enjoining the 
maintenance of the country’s historical monuments, prohibiting the 
removal and exportation of its antiquities, but the disregard shown 
to colonial statutes, ordinances and regulations, is a bye-word 
throughout the land ; they seem predestined, said a Dutch Minister 
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for the Colonies once, to soonest possible oblivion, and what signi- 
fies to a certain class of officials, “a tumble-down heathen house 
of idolatry,” when laid in the balance against a garnished button- 
hole ? 

Pillage becoming rampant everywhere, since collecting tourists 
made it clear that sculptured chandi stones had a marketable value, 
and the colonial press sounding the alarm, Government at last 
awoke to its duty, and in 1901 an Archeological Commission was 
appointed for Java and Madura, with an auxiliary commission in 
Holland. The choice of a President was very fortunate. Dr. J. 
L. A. Brandes, starting work on the chandi Jago, or Toompang, in 
East Java, took also the Mendoot and Boro Budoor in hand, and 
began to wage a pitiless war against the dabblers in archeology 
who, with their second-hand learning, and theories and crazy ex- 
periments in excavation and the sinking of shafts, proved more 
destructive than even iconoclastic souvenir-hunters and travellers, 
some of them with high-sounding introductions, out for loot. As 
to restoration, he held to Viollet le Duc’s dictum: Restaurer un 
édéfice, ce n'est pas Léentretenir, le réparer ou le refaire, cest le 
rétablir dans un état complet qui peut n'avoir jamais existé a un 
moment donné. Space forbids going into particulars concerning 
the battle over the reconstruction of, ¢.g., the chandi Mendoot, a 
labour repeatedly interrupted and impeded by incompetence and 
the unwillingness of Parliament to vote the necessary money. Dr. 
Brandes’ knowledge of Kawi and old Javanese literature, supple- 
mented by the able assistance of Dr. J. H. C. Kern, Dr. H. H. 
Juynboll and Dr. J. S. Speyer, at Leyden, in the deciphering of 
inscriptions and reading of ja‘aka tales, etc., served him excellently 
well in determining dates and explaining the reliefs which are a 
characteristic feature of many of Java’s temple-tombs and stupas. 
His untimely death in 1905 was a heavy blow to archeological re- 
search in the island and gave a new impulse to the topsy-turvy 
animus of conservation which distinguished itself by making the 
stones of the chandis Sewu and Plahosan play chassez-croisez, and 
covered the chandi Panataran with a coat of whitewash, plastering 
away the delicate outlines of scenes from the Ramayana, Kersna- 
yana and Kalayawanantaka. 

Dr. N. J. Krom, as Dr. Brandes’ successor, has not an easy task 
in guiding the efforts of the Archzological Commission, above all 
in holding the Government’s attention fixed on the necessity of 
going ahead, keeping the interest once awakened, at the point of 
remaining up and doing where habitual indolence inclines rather to 
a relapse into sweet slumber. A sprint is one thing and to run 
all day is another, said Stevenson by mouth of Sir John Crabtree, 
who might have had the vacillations of Dutch colonial policy in 
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mind. Happily, while the entire business of the archzological ser- 
vice is effectively managed by Dr. Krom, making his tours of in- 
spection from Batavia, the Boro Budoor, facile princeps of Java’s 
ancient monuments, fell to the special care of Major F. van 
Erp, of the Engineers’ Corps, who conducts the work of restoration 
with conscientious piety, a labour facilitated to some extent by the 
symmetric simplicity of the ground-plan of the temple, notwith- 
standing its profuse, elaborate ornament, and by the frequent repe- 
tition of its architectonic motives. His procedure may be described 
as that recommended by Prosper Mérimée, Inspector of the His- 
torical Monuments of France, when consulted, in 1837, with regard 
to the house of jacques Coeur at Bourges: En unm mot, il faut res- 
taurer ce qui a été endommagé, mais non pas remplacer ce qui 
a été completement perdu. With forces at the Government’s dis- 
posal as Dr. Krom and Major van Erp, we need not despair even 
if the parsimony of the States General, controlling the purse, tends 
also in this respect to a divorce between proclaimed intention and 
actual performance. The funds, granted after long haggling each 
time the colonial budget comes round, are miserably inadequate for 
even a modest programme of preservation, calculated to arrest the 
decay of only the very best. Every day bringing new discoveries, 
recently again near Chebongan, @ /’instar of the chandi Ijo, acci- 
dentally found in 1886, when ground was cleared for the extension 
of coffee plantations, while other temples are visibly disappearing 
under the hands of unscrupulous neighbours, who are building new 
sugar mills or dams to protect their indigo crops against over-irri- 
gation; while clandestine appropriation and wanton spoliation are 
by no means definitely checked, the reports of the Archzological 
Commission (which, by the way, take several years to reach the 
public, that for 1908 being the last produced), in full enumeration of 
things achieved, suggest to those who know Java and her wealth 
of architectural relics, rather what an enormous field lies still fallow. 
May, then, the measures taken since 1901 result in the esprit de 
suite necessary for its fruitful cultivation! Besides the increase 
of knowledge gained by well-directed antiquarian research, archzo- 
logical restoration creates educational possibilities of the first im- 
portance to the native builder and sculptor, not to speak of Dutch 
national honour and responsibility for the artistic inheritance dor- 
mant in the grand memorials of Java's past. 


J. F. SCHELTEMA. 
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UNFIT FOR PARENTHOOD. 


“INCREASE AND MULTIPLY, AND REPLENISH THE 
EARTH.” 


ON one point society in this country is fairly united in opinion— 
every adult is not fit for parenthood. 


Articles in the reviews and in the press testify to the in- 
creasing interest of the public in the science of Eugenics, the 
youngest, and by far the most reaching and the most important of 
all the sciences. 


It is universally admitted that the weak-minded, the imbecile, 
the consumptive, the alcoholic, the criminal, the epileptic, the 
neurotic, and others are not fit to become parents. Quite so. 
Why should these degenerates perpetuate their kind at the cost of 
the community, which ultimately has to maintain a useless stock in 
one or other of the various public institutions. 


To increase and multiply by production of the unfit is not to 
replenish, but to encumber the earth. We do not bury without 
medical certificate, why marry without production of medical certifi- 
cate, a clean bill of health certifying that the parties are equal to 
undertaking the responsibilities attaching to parenthood. 


It may be urged that this procedure would leave open the door 
to uncertificated parenthood. Not at all. Sins of the first magni- 
tude against society must be suppressed by drastic measures of 
eradication. Parenthood without certificate is a crime of the first 
degree, and the penalty for transgression should be too severe to 
risk infringement of the law. 


Man is the lord of creation. He is, or is supposed to be, 
superior to the animals over which he is master. Nothing could 
be finer than the flocks and herds which pasture o’er the hills and 
valleys of our country. No price is too great, no pains too onerous, 
to secure the finest pedigree stock with which to improve the breed 
of horse or ox or sheep. Is not man, the lord of creation, the 
master of these flocks and herds, is he not worth as much, aye, 
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worth more consideration than the herds over which he is master? 
Yet man, this lord of creation, increases and multiplies regardless 
of pedigree, regardless of fitness or unfitness for the responsibili- 

ties on which he is about to enter. 


Close inter-marriage, as between cousins is common procedure. 
Would the master of the flocks and herds mate his stock in this 
near relationship? Not he. He knows the consequences. Then 
why not exercise the same caution in the mating of man, as he 
rightly enforces in the mating of his cattle, which graze over a 
thousand hills, and all subject to man’s authority. 


The sower of wild oats in the midst of ill-gotten pleasure may 
forget, may be ignorant of the result attending unclean embrace. 
His posterity will -have to pay the debt, a debt demanded to the 
uttermost farthing from the third and fourth generation. 


Is this state of affairs a just one? The crime against pos- 
terity is one of inconceivable magnitude, the perpetrator may escape 
with trifling punishment, the neurotic sufferer of the future has to 
pay the bitter debt. 


We do not toy with the nettle or the thistle, they will never 
bear date or fig. Root them from the soil which they cumber. 
Root out the causes which produce much of the unfit by sternest 
measures of repression. Medical opinion testifies that nervous 
disturbance has increased prodigiously, in spite of modern civilisa- 
tion, which has multiplied wants of desire more rapidly than it has 
supplied the means of gratifying them. The lunacy returns show 
a portentous growth of nervousness. We have transferred the 
burden of bread-winning from the muscles to the nerves, and /o this 
stress and strain insanity holds its own. Only the most fit can 
stand the strain of modern life. 


We agree. All the greater reason why all should aim at pro- 
duction of the sound mind in the sound body. The nation requires 
the best, and only the best and the healthiest for its sons and 
daughters of the future, and she demands only the best work from 
each of those best citizens. Competition is severe, it increases in 
intensity. We cannot obtain the best results from degenerates. 


It is desirable that public attention be concentrated on one 
fact, that all adults are not fit for parenthood. This position must 
be followed by elimination of the unfit, by possession of a medical 
clean bill of health before embarkation on parental responsibilities. 
When fairly regarded, the situation becomes ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. The nation encourages perpetuation of degenerates, and 
taxes itself to maintain a degenerate progeny which cannot main- 
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tain itself. We have an Insurance Act: that is no reason why we 
should encourage the growth of candidates for insurance against 
unemployment, unemployed because unemployable. Our popula- 
tion numbers some forty odd millions, mostly—ask Carlyle. He 
may be right, he may not, but it is passing strange to encourage a 
charge on the community for the purpose of maintaining degene- 
rates in public institutions. The future of our race is surely of 
more consequence than the breed of Herefords or Southdowns. 


Show the like consideration to man that man shows to beasts. 
of the field. 


JOHN HARRIS. 
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THE ARTIST AND LABOUR. 


JAMES COTTER MORISON in his life of Edward Gibbon tells us that 
“On the 8th of May, 1788, the three concluding volumes of ‘ The 
Decline and Fall’ were published, and Gibbon had discharged his 
debt for the entertainment that he had had in this world.” 

I must add another “had” and say, had he? That is the hard 
question I will try to answer. Gibbon lived in this world for fifty- 
seven years and never for one month earned his living as we under- 
stand earning it now, unless we reckon his three years in the Militia. 
His great grandfather was a Leadenhall Street linen-draper who 
made a lot of money by speculation in the time of George L.,, lost his 
large fortune in the South Sea Scheme, lived to make another to 
hand on to his son and so on to his grandson, Gibbon’s father, who 
lived a fast life, wasted the family fortune desperately, but preserved 
enough to send his son Edward to Oxford and to the Continent, to 
set him up in London in good bachelor lodgings, and give him the 
means and leisure and materials to go on with his studies and his 
great history of the Roman Empire. 

After having everything done for him so far, Gibbon was given 
a safe and easy seat in Parliament and did nothing at all there 
except vote every time for Lord North and George III. and their 
mad policy towards the American Colonists. And thus he secured 
a sinecure seat at the old Board of Trade and got £750 a year for 
nothing, until Burke’s financial reforms unseated him. But all the 
time he was working at his magnificent history, and at last finished 
that greatest of the historical works of the world, in 1788. 

“Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” is a book for all nations; it will teach and delight Eng- 
lishmen especially, for many centuries; and will uphold against all 
other nations the glory of British scholarship. But it was produced 
by a course of labour purely literary, not by productive work. What 
is productive work? It is work that results in products essential to 
life: things that men must have or die. And productive work al- 
ways deals with natural materials. The product of real economic 
labour is something wrought from the earth more or less directly. 
Then how had Gibbon discharged his debt to society? Think, even 
in terms of money, what his life must have cost in its fifty-seven 
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years, without charging him any liability for his reckless ancestors. 
And, at least a hundred men and women must have worked for 
him while he wrote. There was his house to be built, his clothes 
to be made, and his food to be grown, by people who had to build 
their own houses, make their own clothes, and grow their own food 
as well. Then his books had to be printed and bound by working 
people, and his very pens, ink, pencils, paper, to be made for him 
by others. During his earlier working years he travelled widely, 
and travelling also means the hard labour of many working people, 
makers and drivers of coaches, builders and sailers of ships. _ 

These are the simple economic facts of the relations between 
labour and the literary life. They are never considered in the 
production of any work of art, but they are there always, and are 
seen clearly by anyone who can see and think. The poor sustain 
the rich in whatever they do, and the workers sustain them also 
who are rich, yet do no manner of productive work, even though 
the work they do is most beautiful work. 

The relation between the labourer and the artist will be one 
of the great problems of the near future. Some will say that the 
artistic product outvalues the economic labour, and will laugh at the 
bringing into the problem of such sordid facts as those I have de- 
scribed. But life, however lowly, is always of greater value than 
art, however beautiful. And the vast product of the higher arts 
is, indeed, one of the chief causes of the lowly, overdone life. The 
more people we have who are not working directly for their own 
living, the more often we double the labours of all the others whose 
fate seems hard work and little reward. Our artistic tastes have 
run ahead of our social organization, and much as I love art and 
literature, I would rather see them put back a thousand years than 
have the ease and the happiness of millions delayed for ever, as 
will be done unless we make a bold stand at some time upon this 
great doctrine of productivity. Of course, I am not thinking so 
much of the arts and crafts, that bring us beautiful things actually 
used in houses, or as clothes, or even as food; but of that sphere 
of labour we call the higher arts, the artistic life, the sphere of the 
luxurious arts: the making of pictures, fine literature, music, and 
the drama, for instance; all of them beautiful arts, and almost 
necessary now, but not quite; yet causing a large amount of wage 
labour, and so increasing the toil of the people already overworked, 
and adding still more to the old bad debt of the leisured classes 
that will now never be paid. 

But you will say we must have the higher arts, or we shall go 
back to barbarism. Well, something might be said for barbarism 
if it meant a broader spreading of work, as well as of ease, com- 
fort, leisure, and pleasure. And it must not be forgotten that bar- 
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barism is a mild word for the slow living death of the poor to-day, 
without any going back. 

But let us allow that we must really have the higher arts. 
What then? Must they be gained for the rich at the expense of 
the poor? Shall the high art of the beautiful actually help to 
maintain the ugliness of poverty? Shall it and religion help to 
keep the poor with us for ever? High art, indeed, sometimes 
reaches the sublimest beauty, and yet it may be rooted in poverty 
and slavery, for without the poor who overwork themselves and 
dwarf their lives the leisured artist would not be free to devote 
himself to his greatest ambitions: for, let it be said again, it is a fact 
beyond question that if any man does not produce his own food, 
clothing and shelter, someone else must find them for him, some- 
one else who has to produce them for himself as well. If the 
artists in books, pictures, music, or the drama understood this, their 
attitude of mind towards the poor, whom they so often despise, 
the unartistic poor, would change rapidly. The artist makes the 
picture, but the working man makes the artist. 

Surely, then, Gibbon did never discharge his debt to society. 
Human economics knows only one way a man can do that, namely, 
by working directly for his own living. Then having done that, he 
may use his leisure time for ease, pleasure, or the pursuit of art. 
Otherwise the artist must give his supporters, or society, such an 
excellent recompense as will be more or less equal to the enormous 
and indispensable services they have done for him, and that is a 
most difficult thing to do, almost impossible. And who is the 
judge? But rightly, nothing the workless can do will reward the 
workers for what they have done; certainly, services given to the 
rich and to the scholar, to be classed economically among the rich, 
cannot be held as freeing the rich man and the scholar from the 
burden of an overwhelming debt to the poor, who have maintained 
them in freedom, ease, and comfort, for countless generations. 
Society in the future may give its full consent to the setting free 
of the great artist, but until that time comes and that consent is 
given, we must teach and discuss this doctrine of production in 


the interests of the nation. 
H. V. STOREY. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE BLACK PEACE. 


The Government in general, and Mr. Asquith in particular, 
fall to be congratulated on the tact, firmness, and sound common- 
sense with which they have handled, and, for the time being at 
least, settled the coal strike. We are glad that the Prime Minister 
opposed a stern veto to the demand of the extremists that the 
Minimum Wage Bill should “fix by statute the exact rate of wages.” 
We are glad that the peculiar conditions obtaining in the coal in- 
dustry have been given recognition by a statutory declaration for a 
Minimum Wage, and the setting up of machinery to deal with each 
set of circumstances locally.. The men came out, not on any definite 
figures—they came out on the general principle of a Minimum Wage 
in the coal mines. That principle has now been established by Par- 
liament ; the men have thus undoubtedly won all they came out for. 
Yet undeniably the average miner believes he has been beaten, and 
voted for the resumption of work out of sheer lassitude and dis- 
gust at what he conceived to be a losing fight. For this very re- 
grettable frame of mind the Labour Party in the House of Com- 
mons is wholly to blame. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald once more found 
the temptation to put himself in the limelight irresistible. He 
side-tracked the real issue, centred on the §s. and 2s. point, which 
he well knew the Government could not, and would not, concede, 
and found himself in the “no” lobby on the third reading of a Bill 
that, for the first time in our history, laid that-cardinal aim of the 
Labour Party, the principle of the Minimum Wage, on the statute 
book. The situation is not without its grotesque humour, and one 
could well laugh did it not carry the seeds of dangerous mischief as 
well. 

The miners have been left discontented, and we shall be sur- 
prised if that discontent does not find practical expression before 
long. It was a “Black Strike,” and we fear the egotistical imbe- 
cilities of the Labour Party have turned its settlement into a “ Black 
Peace,” pregnant with much disorder. 

The situation, however, is not without its redeeming features. 
The masters, we venture to believe, have been taught a vigorous 
lesson in this dispute, and will not readily set themselves up against 
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public opinion in the near future. As for the men, their striking 
power, which ultimately depends upon money alone, has been 
gravely impaired. The Miners’ Trade Union is now financially 
crippled, and, by a clever, though none too commendable trick of 
the Railway Companies, the railway men have had to draw very 
heavily on the funds they had accumulated for a strike in the 
summer. Moreover, trade is still booming, and purely political 
questions of the first importance are once more thrusting themselves 
forward. 


While these factors all make for peace, we are not sure that 
peace is altogether to be desired; at least, it depends on the sort 
of peace. A period of /aissez faire, of good-humoured and in- 
different apathy, would inevitably result within a few years, either 
in a Socialist industrial revolution, or in a despairing resort to Tariff 
Reform. Neither alternative offers a pleasant prospect to a Liberal 
Free Trader. It, therefore, becomes the first and paramount duty 
of the Government to utilise whatever truce there is to devise 
means whereby the industrial machinery may be brought into better 
working order. We are glad to note among politicians of both parties 
a sudden disposition to examine seriously the merits of various pro- 
posed remedies; in particular, we rejoice to see the strides made 
by the policy of co-partnership, which was discussed in the Feb- 
ruary and March numbers of the Wes/minster Review. We earnestly 
hope that in the turmoil of party passion these grave questions will 
not be lost sight of, otherwise the Black Peace may shortly end in 
a social hurricane that would sweep parties, policies, and society 
into the dustbin of history. 


FOR THE THIRD TIME OF ASKING. 


At last the secret is out, and Mr. Asquith awaits for his Irish 
Home Rule Bill the verdict of the Empire. We believe it will be 
a favourable one, firstly, because of the moderate and statesmanlike 
character of the measure; secondly, because, with the exception of 
a handful of Ulster fanatics, the feelings of the people towards 
Home Rule have undergone a profound change. In 1886, and 
even in 1893, Home Rule was a policy that had been actively re- 
sisted by both parties, a thing the very men who were asked to 
vote for it, had fought against with sincere and bitter animosity. 
The Ireland of those days was seething with treason, anarchy, dis- 
order ; there were men high in the Nationalist councils who made 
no secret of their furious disloyalty. It was a policy wrung out of 
Parliament by violent explosions of physical force. The average 
non-Irish elector profoundly dislikes anything that is imposed by 
force. 
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The whole aspect of the question has changed to-day. Disorder 
and all its attendant ills has been gone for many years; it is a 
peaceful and prosperous Ireland that stands at the bar, pleading for 
the rights of self-government inherent to all white races. _Irish- 
men have been tried in self-government and in administration in 
local bodies, and not found wanting. From the knowledge that 
there was in power by the deliberate will of the British people, a 
party pledged to grant Ireland’s demands, there sprung among 
Irishmen a new sympathy for the sister-races that bids fair to 
drown for ever the old hatreds. On their side, the people of 
Britain find themselves confronted with a question that has grown 
familiar, that has by the very force of things lost its revolutionary 
aspect ; the land question is solved, the education question is solved. 
With proper safeguards there seems to the average man who is 
not a religious maniac no ascertainable reason why Home Rule 
cannot safely be granted to Ireland. 

But a purely negative attitude of that kind, while it would 
weaken the opposition, would not suffice to supply the Government 
with the driving force necessary to rouse the country for the Bill. 
In 1886 and in 1893 that driving force was supplied by the mag- 
netic personality of Mr. Gladstone. Men did not reason—they 
heard, and followed. Mr. Asquith is, by common consent, one of 
the greatest Parliamentarians in British history, but he lacks the 
kindling fire of his former chief. He has, however, found another 
driving force—the Federal principle. There is a growing number 
of men of all parties and of no party who, by no means favourably 
inclined to Parnell’s Home Rule, are prepared not only to accept, 
but to support with enthusiasm, the first instalment of a great 
Federal scheme. It opens up the vista of a great co-ordination of 
Imperial interests—local Houses to deal with local affairs in an 
efficient and businesslike spirit, and a truly Imperial Parliament 
that shall direct the policy of the whole Empire, voice its different 
dominions, and secure a united race. Until Ireland is given self- 
government that magnificent picture remains a dream. That is why 
Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill has evoked the fervent enthusiasm of 
Canadians, South Africans, and Australasians. In the forceful 
and brilliantly true words of a leading Australian newspaper :— 
“Whoever opposes this Home Rule Bill opposes the realisation of 
true Imperial unity.” 

OTHER EVENTS. 

The details of the Home Rule measure will become fitter sub- 

jects of discussion when they will have been some weeks before the 


country ; there are one or two clauses which we cannot profess to 
like—the nominated Senate, for instance,'and the power, within 
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however restricted limits, to tamper with Customs. But without 
the actual text of the measure, detailed criticism would be futile, 
and the few lines remaining available had better be devoted to 
other topics. The Budget was redeemed from humdrum medioc- 
tity by the sensational proposal of the Government to keep a grip 
of the 6} millions surplus. Many amusing and ingenious accounts 
have been given of the purpose of this fund; they have ranged 
from the Insurance Act to “buying up” Mrs. Pankhurst; but for 
once the official explanation is probably the true one. Germany is 
making disquieting efforts to increase her offensive striking power 
on land and on sea. Her purpose is a matter of common 
knowledge to all but the deaf and the blind. Very courageously 
Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons that the time had gone 
by for mincing words: every battleship built across the North Sea 
must be doubly answered here. And more, since no one knows 
when the blow may come—or may be required to be struck—the 64 
millions are kept in reserve. We do not pretend, as Liberals, to 
love the method ; as patriots, we cannot but condone it for the aim 
it serves. 

Of the startlingly new situation in the Far East we will have 
a good deal to say next month: there are strange events afoot in 
China that may o’ershadow many things shortly. Yet it is but one 
of several dangerpoints. 

Truly the path of this Government is no path of roses. But 
the strong patience of it is remarkable; a strike that would have 
smashed most administrations leaves it stronger than before, and 
throughout internal difficulties and external strife the Liberal 
leaders are keeping a firm grip of the reins. They will need a 
strong wrist in the months to come. 


“ Vinpex.” 

















INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
CHURCHES. 


To those who have made any study into the characteristic dif- 
ferences of the units that compose mankind, it must have become 
almost overwhelmingly apparent that the very complexity of the 
problem calls for the widest possible outlook. The nearer one 
wishes to approach to full discernment of the universal system, the 
more one must exércise the quality, which we know as tolerance. 
It can scarcely, however, be expected that, after the continuous 
claims to authorative religious supremacy in the Churches of 
Christendom, through two thousand years, the teaching of the older 
religions should be allowed to become the means for any elabora- 
tion of Christian Orthodoxy, without considerable deliberation. Even 
the leaven of the so-called latest developments, has yet scarcely 
begun to work. Nevertheless, signs are not wanting, that the minds 
of many of the leaders are being exercised regarding them. 

Outwardly, it would appear, the infallibility of the Pope is not 
questioned by the great majority of Roman Catholics, although in- 
wardly many of them feel considerable doubt respecting the reason- 
able application of some of the doctrines as taught from Rome. In 
like manner, all the other Churches have followers who differ, in 
certain particulars from the main tenets of the sect they belong to. 

There is little doubt that, had it not been for the material 
benefits accruing from offices held under the Church, the trend, ere 
now, must have been to more uniformity of institution, if, perhaps, 
greater diversity, in Ministerial methods. A common ground might 
be maintained in the basic principles which Jesus taught, and a 
fuller recognition given to peculiarity in individual needs. 

It is not to be argued that, every clergyman with a desire to 
distinguish himself, or to cut away on his own track, shall adopt any 
teaching, that may seem to furnish a strong plea for so doing. 
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As long, however, as the ministers and pastors are afraid to 
step aside from the recognised methods of thought, lest they should 
be driven from their positions, so long, also, must the laggards in 
their flocks be left in complete, or semi-spiritual darkness, to drag 
along in their old grooves. 


Without some protective influence, that comes from member- 
ship in a community of religious workers, it is hardly possible for 
society, as a whole, to continue its spiritual development, with any 
large degree of tranquillity. Yet, in this very desire for mere pain- 
lessness, there is certain danger, and, by a too close and continuous 
adherence to the community system of thought, the progress of the 
individual, is bound to be retarded. 


Now what is meant by the latest developments, and are they, 
indeed, such as are consistent with progress on safe lines? 


Verily they are, for they come within the scope of the words 
of the great Master Himself when he said, “ The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” 


The advocates of the latest developments have called this king- 
dom within the Christ Soul, and, because they have done so, let us 
not raise a quibble over mere words, but accept the truth when we 
see it, in whatever guise it may be presented to us. 


Looking deeply into the words of Christ, and examining His 
life thoroughly, we perceive that they are, in reality, symbolic 
throughout, regarding the growth and cultivation of this Kingdom 
within us. To completely realise this Christ Soul is our only con- 
cern, and, in our separate selves, we can readily recognise that we 
stand alone, so to speak. Diverse we are in character and capa- 
bility, and each one needs a different lesson, according to his own 
stage of individual development. The end is the same, but the 
paths leading to it are innumerable, and many a time for each of 
us the way is fearfully dark. This darkness, however, is of our- 
selves, for light always shines just ahead, only we cannot perceive 
it because of our wilfulness. Clouds obscure the brightness of the 
Christ soul, but they are the clouds only of illusions, and in trying 
to lift them aside we are soon made aware that it needs a long and 
arduous training, and constant endeavour and watchfulness. 


The great mass of humanity hesitate to face the struggle, and 
are content to move along through life unconscious of the wonder- 
ful possibilities which surround them on every side. Useless does 
it seem to reiterate that wordly pleasures are, at best, only fleeting, 
and that there are far greater ones in a cultivation of mind and 
spirit. So long as it is held possible that certain passage to 
heaven should be by merely believing in the vicarious atonement 
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(perhaps on a deathbed), even so will many individuals put off the 
Divine calls to a later date. The invitations come to them con- 
stantly, as they do to us all, but, most of them are allowed to pass 
unheeded. Sooner or later, however, everyone’s eyes must be 
opened to the fact that he must take himself in hand if he would 
realize this Kingdom within, of which Christ spoke. There can- 
not, as a matter of fact, be any Royal road to its realization by 
any of us, and the process for all is likely to be uphill and over 
rough places, but it is worth while. A hindrance is to think that 
the consideration of such problems is detrimental to the accom- 
plishment of the duties of everyday life. In reality, they give a 
wider outlook, by which we take things at their proper value, and 
are thus able to deal with them more effectually. 

Now Jesus distinctly told us also to love one another, and to 
love our neighbour as ourselves, so that the problem of the Christ 
Soul here takes on a dual, a threefold, yea, a universal aspect. 

The Master never meant that our neighbour was merely to 
apply to the man next door. Surely, he intended it to extend to 
all with whom we are brought into contact, to those who hate us, 
as well as those who show us kindness. Moreover, we see that it 
refers to men of another race besides our own, and, in fact, this 
spirit must take possession of our thoughts, as well as our every 
act. Only by loving service for others can the brightest aspect of 
our soul become manifest to us. 

The task truly is a very great one, and, no wonder if some fall 
wearily by the wayside, lacking in faith. All of us need sympathy 
and help one from another, even though each must pursue his own 
way. Diverse we are in method, and yet complementary members 
of one great family. 

The chief duty of those on ahead is to endeavour to give an 
impetus to, and be in readiness to hold out a helping hand for any- 
one stumbling, or to guide others in the right path. Obviously, 
they can best render such help who have studied the problem of the 
human soul in its many phases, and the methods of treatment advo- 
cated by other world teachers, as well as our own. 

Many there are, in the West, who, having looked deeply into 
Eastern philosophies and religions, have been able to cull there- 
from some great truths applicable to everyday life. They have 
the clearest possible evidence that, esoterically, these older religions 
are not really different in principle from Esoteric Christianity, and, 
that the best in each may be advantageously intermingled, for the 
fingers of the Masters have all pointed to the same goal. 

Truth ever remains the same, but because human needs are 
various, so all do not, yea, they cannot, approach by the same path. 
In fact, for some minds the seed, as thrown out by the Churches, 
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lies apparently, upon parched ground, until, perhaps, a channel is 
made from the deep waters of the East, and then very soon the 
Christ soul begins to spring up with increasing strength. 

As many read explanatory books dealing with the works of 
Shakespeare, and yet may not grasp the wonderful meaning until 
they hit upon a volume from, perhaps, a foreign source, so probably 
may we derive an entirely more wondrous view of the Bible, and 
the beautiful message of Christ, by a determined perusal of com- 
parative religions and philosophy. 

The responsibility of studying these Eastern sources, and 
merging their truths into ours must rest, primarily, with the leaders 
of the Churches. As guardians of our spiritual development they 
must spare no efforts in searching for every means which may 
further the discovery of the kingdom. That they are waking up is 
becoming evident, from the adoption of the latest developments in 
some of their teachings. 

Perhaps the Congregationalists are in the van of this progres- 
sive movement, but in the Established Church, and even close to the 
Vatican itself, the spirit of Modernism has entered. For its con- 
summation we need the help of a few strong souls, who, seeing the 
light, are ready to lay down their lives that others may see it also. 

Too long has the work been neglected, too long have we been 
blinded with the success that shows itself in material well-being. 
As there are millions thirsting for the spiritual waters, so must the 
work go on to supply them. Let those who can, then, be up and 
doing, incessantly at work for the accomplishment of the task which 
the masters have appointed, not only because to do so is their duty, 
but because it is a great joy and a true, privilege, appointed by 
God. 


C. W. GUEST. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


We are glad to draw attention to the existence of an interest- 
ing learned serial, published under the patronage of our archbishops, 
etc., and containing valuable articles on apocryphal literature, by 
eminent clerical and other contributors. The April issue of the 
“International Journal of Apocrypha,”1—which quotes Mr. Brew- 
ster’s article in the February issue of the Westminster Review, on 
“ The Bright Smile of the Master ”—has articles on “ Simon (Macca- 
bzeus), surnamed Thassi,” by the Rev. H. F. B. Compton, “ The 
Influence of the Jewish Hellenistic Literature on Christianity,” by 
the Rev. Gerald Friedlander, of the London Western Synagogue, 
“ Chanucah : The Festival of the Maccabees,” by the Rev. I. Living- 
stone, of the Bradford Hebrew Congregation, “The Edinburgh 
Apocrypha Controversy in Caricature, 1827-8,” “ The Pre-existence 
of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom and in the Rabbinical Writings,” 
etc., etc. We have felt special interest in this neat sixpenny quarto 
devoted to an important side-study of Biblical literature. 


The author of “ The Biblical History of the Hebrews” has 
made that work the basis of his “ Biblical History for Junior Forms 
(Old Testament),"? a kind of précis of the Old Testament. As 
such a précis the work is carefully done, but we fail to see its utility. 
Dr. Foakes-Jackson finds it difficult to arrange his material “in 
such a manner as to give a young student a clear idea of its mean- 
ing and purpose.” But he finds a still greater difficulty in answering 
such questions as, “Is such an account true?” He decides to take 
the learner into his confidence, and to “admit at once that there 
are difficulties, formidable indeed, but not insurmountable.” These 
difficulties are moral, critical, and those due to the question of the 
miraculous. The first difficulties he tries to get over by placing 
the men in their own milieu. This involves very objectionable 
casuistry. The critical difficulties he indicates, and teaches the 
student “that certain episodes are related for purposes of edifica- 
tion rather than in the spirit of what is now termed ‘scientific his- 

. “The International Journal of Apocrypha.” April, 1912. London: 
International Society of the pe ge x oy 15, Paternoster Row. i 
A Biblical Histor Junior Forms (Old Testament). 


nw Jackson, D.D., author of “The Biblical History of the Hebrews. NY Cane 
bridge : Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 
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tory.” But who is to decide what is meant to be true history and 
what is merely edificatory fiction? “Miraculous events require 
much judgment in their presentation.” 


“Tt appears necessary to explain to our students that, 
whilst the belief in some was due to ignorance of what to us is 
perfectly natural, the truth that in the Old Testament we have 
presented the working of God’s purposes in human affairs must 
never be allowed to be forgotten.” 


What this means is by no means clear to us. Certainly, we should 
carefully keep such a book out of the hands of our children. The 
only honest “ Biblical History ” would be one in which the text was 
treated as we should treat the text of Livy. 


No laudatory notice is needed of Emeritus Prof. Lankester’s 
well known little volume, “The Kingdom of Man,”3 first published 
in 1907, and now re-published in the “R.P.A. Cheap Sixpenny 
Reprints.” The text has been revised, “and an improved figure 
showing the relative size of the cerebral hemispheres in the extinct 
mammal Dinoceras and large mammals now living has been sub- 
stituted for that previously published.” The contents of the book 
include the author’s Romanes lecture on “ Nature’s Insurgent Son,” 
in 1905, his British Association presidential address in 1906 on the 
“ Advance of Science,” and an article from the Quarterly Review 
on the “Sleeping Sickness.” 56 high-class illustrations give great 
value to the whole. 


Among the usual batch of small books of great value, sent out 
by Watts and Co., are William Archer’s “Conway Memorial Lec- 
ture” for 1912, on “Art and the Commonweal”; an interesting 
brochure containing extracts on “Natural Ethics in Theory and 
Practice,” from three lectures given for the Ethics of Nature Society, 
by Dr. Saleeby; and an exposition of “The Invention of a New 
Religion,” by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, emeritus Professor of 
Japanese and Philology, at the Imperial University of Tokvo, 
Japan. Mr. Chamberlain’s pamphlet is of special value on account 
of the author’s opportunities of obtaining trustworthy information. 





POETRY. 


Our readers have not to be told that James A. Mackereth, 
author of “In the Wake of the Phoenix,”! is a poet of exceptionally 


“The Kingdom of Man.” By E. Ray Lankester, K.C.B., etc., etc. 
Leniioa : : Watts & Co. 


1. “In the Wake of the Phcenix.” a James A. Mackereth, author of “In 
Grasmere Vale,” “When We Dreamers Wake,” etc., etc. London : Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 
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fine calibre. They have not only had several of his dainty little 
volumes introduced to them by our critical notices, but some of the 
more striking of those pieces that appear in his new book have 
attracted favourable attention in the pages of the Westminster 
Review. The total quantity of his published work has become 
considerable, though no single work of his—except, perhaps, the 
remarkable dramatic poem, “When We Dreamers Wake ”—is of 
any considerable length in itself. Most of them are, however, long 
enough, and strong enough in character of subject and vigour of 
treatment, to make them deserving of serious study. The way to 
read Mackereth, is to carry a volume of his in your pocket, and to 
confine your attention, when opportunity occurs, to some one of the 
poems, until you have familiarised your mind with it. It will grow 
in interest, and your appreciation of its merits will approach that 
of an obsession. Mackereth is most at home among the sub- 
limities and mysteries of such districts as his Yorkshire hills and 
wolds. He is the Pan of to-day. He carries you with him into 
the universe of both ancient and modern cosmical questions and 
problems. With him, you and Ariel have 


“ ... raced with the wind to-day .... 

On the mountain ridges hoary and sterile 
We poised, and plucked at a sky, 

Mad with its mirth, defiant of peril,” etc. 


(We italicise at our own sweet will). Or, with him, we “let our- 
selves go,” in a recklessly rhapsodical “Hymn to Beauty,” each 
irregular canto leaving us afresh breathless in our homage. It is 
strange how, as we hang over this hymn, the language and the 
conceptions combine to fascinate us. 


“O, multiform and immanent, thou art 

Wherever wonder wells at the world’s heart: 

In echoing cathedrals glazed with heaven, 

Where the grave saints in splendid panoplies 

Shine toward their Lord ; in hushing cornlands given 

To wavering winds ; in patriarchal trees 

That murmur in a drowsy monotone 

The antique lullabies of pensive time ; 

Commingled with the earth’s primeval moan 

Thou art a life sublime 

In journeying tempests ; art a brooding thing 

In valleys wafted by the eagle’s wing, 

Faint with old peace, where immemorial Pan 

Pipes to grey silence with the pipe of peace,” etc. 
What would an author not give to be able to throw those touches 
of “hushing cornlands” and “antique lullabies of pensive time” 
into the grander and wilder items of the cosmical milieu? 
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Readers will note that we are not looking for limping feet or 
improvable locutions. Who among us has ever written anything 
in which, by meticulous scrutiny, we could find no need for improve- 
ment? We are here taking the majesty of the whole without 
fooking for the wind-blown fleck of earth, or the little negligible 
defect. As is usual with us, too, when trying to condense what we 
have to say about such books into a mere “literary notice,” we 
find our space gone when we have only just begun to say what we 
had to say. We must leave the author’s peculiar faculty of thinking 
in tragedy, as shown here in “ The Splendid Mistake,” his lighter 
lilting human touches as seen in “The Invitation,’ his Celtic 
humour as illustrated here by “ Paddy Magree and the Imp,” his 
treatment of folk-lore as in “ Twinkledew and Tinkleton.” Even 
in cases in which it is all too easy to fall into the banal, our author 
escapes the danger. Nothing can be simpler, either in state- 
ment or in words, than the stanza with which the book closes, from 
“ An Impression of Moon-rise in the Garden at Ryelands,” yet no- 
thing of the banal is there :— 

“An owl in the pinewood is calling, 
It breaks not the spell of repose ; 
A hush from the mountains is falling, 
And chill the night grows ; 
There is mist on the mere and the meadows, and the moon’s 
on the rose.” 
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